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THE CU L TIV ATOR. 


“TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND.” 


AGENCY FOR THE CULTIVATOR IN LON pon.—Orders 
and advertisements for “‘ The Cultivator,’’are received in 
Lordon, by P. L. Stmmonps, Foreign Newspaper Agent, 
Agricultural Agency Office, 18 Cornhill, opposite the 
Royal Exchange. r 








NEW-YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 





Tue next meeting of the Executive Committee of the N. Y. 8. 
Ag. society, will be held at the Eagle Tavern, Rochester, on 
Wednesday, the 12th of July, at 9 o’clock, A.M. A full atten- 
dance of the C ommittee, consisting of all the officers of the So- 
ciety, is particularly requested, as at this meeting the arrange- 
ments for the coming Fair will be made, committees and judges 
appointed, &c. LUTHER TUCKER, Sec’y. 


MONTHLY NOTICES. 





ComMMUNICATIONS have been received during the past 
month from John M. Harlan, Sanford Howard, A. W. 
L., M. W. H., H. Watson, J. J. T., A Subscriber, J. G. 
Chambers, G. M. Eichellberger, J. W. Thompson, C. 
N. Bement, P. F. W., D.,Z. A. Drummond, K. L , Sam‘! 
Wagner, Alex. McDonald, B. G. Noble. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—During the past month we 
have received ‘‘ Useful Works for the People, No. IV,” 
from Geo. JonrES, general news agent in this city—a 
smal! vol. entitled *‘ Man’s artificial Institutions of Ag- 
riculture, tested by God's natural Institutions of Agricul- 
ture, by JoHN D. WiLkins’’—*‘ Journal of the Royal 
Ag. Society, Part 1, vol. [1V.”—The files of the « New 
Farmer's Journal,’? London, for May, and the * Farm- 
ers Herald,” Chester, from their respective Editors— 
“The Farmer's Encyclopedia,” Part 9, from Carey & 
HART. 

**A Friend to Real Improvement,” has sent ws a descrip- 
tion and drawings of a butter table constructed by him 
the last season. ‘The drawings, we regret to say, are not 
sufficiently accurate for the engraver. We shall be glad 
to receive a model of his sowing machine, for the State 
Ag. Society, when he gets it completed, should it, on be- 
ing thoroughly tested, equal his expectations. 

THE engraving of “J. M. H's.” drawings would 
cost more than we can afford to devote to the subject. 
Where drawings are but imperfectly made, we have to 
incur a double expense, as we have to get correct draw- 
ings made for the engraver. We wish those who send 
us drawings would bear this in mind. 

«F. A. P.”—The London Horticultural Society’s Ca- 
talogue of Fruits, can be obtained of Messrs. Hovey & 
Co., Boston—price $2,00. 

“A. P.v"—The Essay came safe to hand, for which 
accept thanks. There isa book for you at our office. 
How shall we send it? 

J. W. A.S., Curdsville, Va., will accept our thanks 
for his favor of June 2. 

P. F. W.—Thanks for your letter, of which we shall 
make a good use. You will find your inquiry respect- 
ing ringing cattle, answered at page 30, of our last vol. 

N. P. BatLey, Esq., Kingsbridge, will please accept 
our thanks for his prompt and effectual response to our 
request. 

Doc Cuurn.—We are promised a drawing and descrip- 
tion of the dog churn used in Orange county, in season 
for our next, by our friend Niven of Newburgh. 
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Essex AG. Sociery’s TRANSACTIONS.—We are in- 
debted to the Hon. D. P. Kin, Secretary of the Essex 
(Mass.) Ag. Society, for 12 or 15 nos. of the Transactions 
of that Society, which have been published annually for 
the last 15 years. They form an addition to our Library 
which we prize very highly; as among the papers, are 
many valuable contributions to agricultural knowledge. 
The late Timothy Pickering, one of the earliest and 
most enlightened advocates of agricultural improvement, 
was, if not the founder, for a long time the President of 
of this Society, and its Transactions embrace many valu- 
able articles from his pen. 

ABORTION IN Cows.—It will be seen by a letter in this 
paper, from Dr. THomson, President of the New Castle 
Ag. Society, Delaware, that his herd, as well a8 several 
others in that vicinity, have suffered severely from this 
cause. As the subject is one of much importance, we 
shall be glad to receive any facts which may tend to 
throw light either on the cause or remedy of this evil. 
We are greatly obliged to S. WAGNER, Esq., for the valu- 
able paper he has furnished us on this subject, translated 
from the “‘ Allgemeine Land-unthschaftliche Zeitung,” of 
Halle. 

Mr. Bares’ SHorr Horns.—It will be seen by an ad- 
vertisement in this paper, that Mr. Vari of Troy, offers 
fur sale several young animals, bred from his importa- 
tion from the celebrated herd of Thomas Bates, Kirk- 
leavington, England. Notwithstanding the ‘‘ hard times,” 
we doubt not the valuable qualities of these animals, as 
well as the difficulty of obtaining this strain of Short 
Horna blood, will command for them a ready sale. 

Devon CaTTLE.—In company with several of our 
friends, we had the pleasure, a few days since, of view- 
ing a lot of Devons from the extensive herd of Geo. Pat- 
erson, Esq., of Maryland. ‘The lot consisted of a cow, 


with a bull calf of four months at her side, a yearling | 
bull and a couple of yearling heifers, and were on their | 


way to Black Rock, accompanied by their owner, 8. 
ALLEN, Esq. The cow was imported some years since 
by Mr. Paterson. The younger animals were all froma 
bull imported about two years since, from the estate of 
the Ear! of Leicester, and bred by Mr. Bloomfield, the 
breeder of the fine Devons for which that estate has been 


so long celebrated, and were all worthy representatives | 


of this highly esteemed herd. ‘The bull calf particu- 
larly, was a splendid animal, and will be hard to beat by 
any breed at the next State Fair, where we shall expect 
to see the whole lot, and where they will not fail, for 
their fine forms and popular deep red color, to atttract 
general admiration. 

ELACKWoop’s MAGAzInE.—The June no. of this work 
was promptly issued from the New World office, New- 
York, by J. Winchester, by whom it is regularly repub- 
lished at the extremely low price of $2,00 a year. 

“ THE LApy’s PEARL,” is the title of a handsome 
monthly of 24 pages octavo, published at Lowell, Mass., 
by P. D. & I’. S. Edmands, at $1,00 ayear. It is edited 
by Mrs. Mary A. FLercuer, a lady admirably quali- 
fied for the task, if we may judge from the July no., the 
only one we have received. Its original as well as se- 
lected articles, are of a far higher character than the mass 
of those which appear in our more fashionable month- 
lies. We wish it success, 

‘«<Userut Works For THE Prope, No. IV.”—We 
are glad to see that Messrs. Greery & McELRATH are 
are continuing their series of cheap and valuable publi- 
cations. This no. contains ‘Chemistry of the four an- 
cient elements, Fire, Air, Earth and Water, by Thomas 
Griffiths, lecturer on Chemistry, &c. at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,” and the ** Book of Philosophical Experiments, 


by J. S. Dalton,” illustrated by some hundreds of engra- | 


vings and experiments—two as valuable works as could 
be placed in the hands of those who wish to acquire a 
a knowledge of the elements of chemistry; both essays 
being intended for those who have not studied the sci- 
ence, and divested as much as possible of technical terms, 
with the most simple explanations of all such terms as 
are used. ‘These works are given in a neatly executed 
pamphlet of 84 pages octavo, closely printed in double 
columns, for 25 cents. 

ENGRAVINGS.—We have the following on hand, wait- 
ing for insertion :—Designs for a Laboring Man’s Cottage, 
by T. M. NiveEn—also, from the same gentleman, Plans 
of outbuildings and grounds, for the Dwelling House 
published in our January no.—a Gate, by J. Willard—a 
Bee Hive, by ““N. of Washington’—a Sheep Barn, by 
J. Beach, and several others. 

SEED Store at NEWARK, N. J.—Our friends in New 
Jersey, as well as dealers in seeds generally throughout 
the country, are referred to the advertisement of Messrs. 
Grsson & RITCHIE, in this paper, of whom seeds of the 
best quality, and at prices suited to the times, may be 
obtained. 


THE Darrny—GrEAT Propuct.—We commence in 
this paper, the publication of an Essay on the general 
management of Dairy Cows and the manufacture of 
Cheese. It was written for, and obtained a premium 
from, the Herkimer Co. Ag. Society at its last meeting; 
and is from the pen of a practical man, who gives the 
results of his own practice and observation for a series 
of years. As it will occupy portions of two or three nos. 
of our paper, we will here state that Mr. Fish, the au- 
thor, has produced by his management, a greater amount 
of cheese, on an average, from a dairy of twenty cows, 
than has ever before, to our knowledge, been made, ex- 
ceeding considerably the large products of those dairies 
mentioned in our May number. From twenty cows, he 
made last season, commencing on the 19th of April and 
closing about the first of January, 13,996 lbs. cheese and 
301 Ibs, butter, being an average of 714} lbs. per cow. 
No better proof surely need be required of the benefits 
to be derived from a proper care of dairy cows, and a 
skillful management of their milk. The cheese which 
received the first prize at the last Fair of the American 
Institute, was, we believe, from the dairy of Mr. Fish. 

Dr. CLoup oN THE CULTURE oF CoTTon.—A letter 
to the Editors, speaking on this subject, says—‘‘I was 
surprised to see the system recommended by Dr. C., de- 
nounced as humbuggery. I have no idea that such a 
crop as he obtained, will be often produced; but the 
PRINCIPLE he goes on is the right one, and is applicable 
to all crops as well as cotion. Good culture and good 
manuring, are what is wanted, and these are no hum- 
bugs.”’ 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—We invite attention to 
the advertisement of B. M. FREEBORN, the successor of his 
father, in the well known establishment of G. Freeborn, 
| New-York, of whom all the most improved farm imple- 
ments may be obtained. 





THE SEASON AND THE CROPS, 


WE make the following x "extrac ts from letters to the 
Editors, received during the past month: 

Salem, Indiana, May 20:—*‘* Wheat has been injured 
very materially by the winter, and the crop will proba- 
bly be less than an average one.” 

Hannibal, Missouri, May 15:—‘* We have the most 
backward spring ever known here. Our wheat crop is 
literally killed. 1 know of none that I think can produce 
ten bushels per acre.”’ 

Pope Creek, Mercer co., Illinois, May 17:—* Added to 
the scarcity of money, and the extreme hard times, and 
unusual low price of all kinds of products, we have with 
us this season, another and greater calamity than we have 
ever before had, in the almost total failure of the wheat 
| erop. There is not, so far as we can yet learn, one acre in 

fifty of winter wheat, that will pay for harvestsng or re- 
| imburse the farmer for the seed sown.’’ 

Zanesville, Ohio, May 2%:—** The season is very back- 
ward, but the weather lately has been favorable, and the 
growth of vegetation rapid. The prospect for wheat is 
only tolerably good. It suffered much from the winter, 
excepting the earliest sown.’’ 

Iberville, Louisiana, May 29:—** Our crops are full one 
month behind the usual time. Our cane, that was four 
feet high on the first of June last year, is now not more 
than two, and the ratoons a very bad stand. We gene- 
rally have roasting ears by the first of May; this year we 
shall have them in abouta week from this time. All our 
early fruit was destroyed in the bloom; garden vegeta- 
bles we have in abundance, and the weather is now fine 

| for the advancement of vegetation, so that we may yet 
be blessed with an abundant crop. We have feared an 
overflow this year, but the Mississippi has not been over 
the natural banks, and has commenced falling within a 
few days.” 

Delavan, Wiskonsan, June 7:— The winter has been 
very severe; more so than was ever before known. 
Coarse grains very scarce and high; wheat is hecoming 
so. Winter wheat appears generally very fine, as do al) 


crops except corn and vines. 


CATTLE SHOWS THIS YEAR. 


GENESEE.—The annual Fair of the Connees Co. Ag. 
Society is to be held at Batavia, Oct. 4, From its list 
of Premiums we are giad to perceive that upwards of a 
hundred vols. of Agricultural Journals are to be awarded. 

The Lewis, MontGomery and StEUBEN Societies, 
have issued their premium lis‘s, but the times of holding 
their Fairs are not mentioned. 

One1DA.—The Fair of this Society is to be held at 
Vernon, Oct. 5, 6. 

Essex, MAss.—The Fair of this celebrated Society is 

| to be held at Andover, Sept. 27 
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IMPROVEMENT OF DOMESTIC STOCK. 


Few things are of more importance to the agricultural] 
interest of a country, than their domestic animals; and any 
decided improvement in the breeds, forms a solid addi- 
tion to the productive wealth of a nation. For instance, | 
any change in the character of our catile, which, by add- | 
ing to their weight, aptitude to feed, early maturity, 
&c. should give a gain of twenty per cent on their value, 
would increase the worth of this item alone about fifty 
millions of dollars. That such an improvement might 
be made on the common stock of this country, there are 
few intelligent men that at the present time will doubt. 
Facts and experience are most conclusive on this point; 
and what is true of cattle, will also hold true of all oth- 
er varieties of domestic animals. | 

But while most will readily admit the necessity and 
practicability of improvement, there are some differences 
of opinion among practical and well informed men as 
to the best methods of effecting it. Some contend that 
the only rational prospect of improvement is to be found 
in introducing foreign stock, and breeding from these, 
to the exclusion of all native animals. There are others 
who maintain as s‘renuously that there is no necessity 
whatever for any introduction of foreign blood; that we 
have among ourselves, and in our own herds, ail that is 
necessary to produce as perfect animals as any of the 
improved breeds of Europe. Others assert that the truth 
lies midway between these extreme opinions; that the 
true course is to import valuable animals, if they can be 
obtained, from abroad, and breed them to our most va- 
luable and choice stock, taking care to select such as are 
the best adapted to produce any given result or quality. 
We shall examine these opinions in their order. 

Careful and skillful breeding lies at the foundation of | 
all improvement in stock, and this is mainly effected by | 
judicious selections. Color, form, quality and disposi- 
tion, are al! under the control of the breeder. He can 
equalize and harmonize the whole, or he can develop 
one point at the expense of the others. It is rare, in- | 
deed, perhaps never, that any single pointis found in 
its highest degree of excellence, except at the expense 
of some other quality, Thus the taking on flesh rapidly, | 
is incompatible, from the very nature of the case, with | 
a copious secretion of milk; and the deepest and best | 
milkers of the herd, may usually be set down as the | 
most raw boned, not to say worst looking of the whole. | 
The reason of this is obvious: the quantity of nutritive | 
matter taken in the food is of necessity limited, and it 
is impossible for it to perform two offices, or rather be 
in two places at once. I[t cannot go to the formation of | 
flesh and fat, and yet be secreted in the form of milk. 
The term best, theo, as usually applied, may admit of a 
different meaning. ‘The best animal for the grazier or 
butcher, is not necessarily the b for the dairyman; 
although there are few deep milkers chat will not, when 
the secretion of milk is suspended, take on flesh rapid- 
ly—a fact which shows the incompatibility of the two. 
The best anima!, or the one which it should be the ob- 
ject of the breeder to produce, is the one that combines 
the most valuable qualities, and it is in this sense that 
the term should be always unders‘ood. 

The number of those who insist that we are to look 
to England, and to the produce of importations from 
that country alone, for the improvement of our stock, 
is of course limite !. There is something absurd in the | 
idea of replacing the ten millions of our native cattle by 
imported ones, or their progeny, in any reasonable term 
of years. Besides, had we the means to make the im- 
portation, they have not the animals for us. Notwith- 
standing the attention paid to the breeding of aniimais in 
England, the number of the improved animals is still 
limited; and though cattle to meet any demand might 
be supplied, such as we should require, or ought to re- 
quire, could not be had. Great changes in the character 
of the stock of any country, demand time. It has taken 
more than two hundred years since Goy. Winslow intro- 
duced the first three heifers and one bull into this coun- 
try, to bring up our stock to its present numbers. ‘This 
was in 1624; and time would enable us to fill our coun- 
try with imported stock, were it necessary to wait for 
such aconsummation. As the question, however, re- 
lates to present improve the idea of depending | 
on importation wholly, mus! be disearded. 

The secon! position, viz: that we have in-our pre 
native herds all the for improve- 
ment, and that a recurrence to foreign improved breeds 
is unnecessary, is far more piausible, and has a much 
greater number of supporters, than the one we have just | 


nent, 





materials necessary 





considered. It is argued, and truly, that all the im 
proved breeds are made up breeds; that it is idle to 
seek for what may be called an original breed; that the 


varieties of domestic cattle are depending on climate, 
crosses, Or perhaps in sume instances on accidental cir- 
cumstances; that the improved cattle of England have 
been bred almost within the memory of man, from old 
varieties already existing there; that what been al- 
ready done, may be done again; and that nothing but 
the same judgment in se animats to breed from, 
and the same skill and in following the 
laws of breeding to their resulis. is wanting, to pro- 
duce as valuable stock from our native varieties, as has 
been produced from the native varieties of England. 
We have purposely stated this arzument in its strongest 
form; because, while we almit the possibility of pro- 
ducing, in this couritry, improved breeds equal perhaps 
in value to those at present existing in Europe,we think | 
it would be the height of folly to undertake the task, in | 
preference to availing ourselves of the labors and skill | 
of European breeders. To make ourselves understood, 


has 


lecting 
pel severance 


we will select the Short Horns or Durhams, as the breed 
best known, for the purpose of illustration. 

We can trace the Short Horns, as a distinct breed, to 
its originators, Charles and Robert Collings, some fifty 
years since. Others, as Berry and Coates, co-operated 
most effectually in forwarding the improvement com 
menced by them; and within the last twenty years, the 
number of breeders of this stock has multiplicd in every 
part of England. It cannot be denied that more skill 


| no well informed breeder doubts. 


them, is notorious; and that milking deep might be 
made one of the peculiar characteristics of the breed, 
We very much ques- 
tion, however, whether there is at this time in Europe 
or in the United States, a herd of any improved stock, 


| Short Horns, Herefords or Devons, from which twenty- 
| five cowsecan be selected, that would produce as much 


has been exhibited, a greater acquaintance with the | 


true principles of the improvement of stock acquired, | 


and the real points that constitute the value of animals 
more fully developed in this case, than in any previous 
Scarcely a variety of domestic caitie cun be 
found, from which animals may not be selected, with 
one or more points as faultiess, and as well developed, 
as in the improved stock; but in most cases, these valu- 
able points must be considered as accidental, as experi- 
ence proves there is no certainty of their being conti- 
nued in their offspring. 
sists in uniting in one animal as many of these valuable 
properties as possible, and rendering them constitu- 
tional and permanent, so that they may descend to their 
progeny, or so that the danger of their loss may be 
avoided. This is what has been done in 
the Short Horns. That their excellencies are permanent, 


instance. 


/and fixed in the breed, is proved by their invariably 


imparting more or less of them to any variety with 
which they are crossed; that the blemishes and faults 
occasionally to be found in them, are to be considered as 
accidental, and not inherent in the breed, is proved by 
the fact that these defects are rarely propagated, or re- 


produced in their progeny. It has taken at least fifty 


| years to bring up the Short Horns to this point of excel- 


lence; and there is no probability whatever that any 
modern skill or knowledge could materialty shorten this 
these valuable qualities upon the 
nalive stock of this country, by simple selection and 
breeding from our varieties alone. We must, then, to 
raise up an American breed from native stock only, 
combining as many valuable qualities as the Short Horns 
at present possess, employ some fifty years, with much 
labor and money, and then find ourselves at precisely 
the point of improvement where the English breeders 
now are. We think, then, that the advocates of an ex- 
clusive American breed, or one produced from our na- 
tive varieties, without reference to foreign stock, are 
guilty of as great an absurdity as those who would rely 
on imported stock only, to replace with an improved 
stock our native herds, 

The third course for improvement is that of those 
who believe that the best way is, to obtain the best and 
highest bred animals from abroad, when such can be 
procured, and breed them to our best and choicest na- 
tive stock, having reference, in our selection of ani- 
mals, to those points we consider most desirable in 
stock, or in which, perhaps, the imported are the most 
deficient. And this is the method to which we give a 
decided preference, and to which, it is believed, we 
must resort and adhere, before any essential change in 
the character of our stock, generally, will be effected. 

There are some who seem to suppose that we are to 
regard the high bred imported animals as perfect, and 
incapable, by any skill of breeding, of further improve- 
ment. No breeder, however, who has any knowledge 
of tis profession, will view the matter in that light. He 
sees in the Short Horns, for instance, animals very 
superior to the common stock of the country; animals 
that combine a far greater number of valuable points, 
and are of consequence a decided improvement upon 
any native breed; but he is far from looking on them 
or any other breed of cattle as perfect, or incapable of 
further improvement. On the contrary, he sees in these 
improved breeds, and these fine imported animals, the 


period in engrafting 





basis of still greater improvements; he sees in them, { 2! 

| fairs of our coun 

| superior to the natiy 
. . | maser mthantt las hee aj selecti j ing 

of going back to the pont from which they started, he | 4ry attention | as been | aid to selection in breeding, and 


what the labor of the most skillful and careful in Eng- 
land have taken fifty years to accomplish; and instead 


intends to make the highest vantage ground they have 
reached his starting point in the career of further pro- 
gress and improvement. 

In breeding from foreign improved sterk, it is ne- 
cessary the American farmer or breeder shoaid pay par- 
ticular attention to the purity of blood, and the predo- 
minating qualities of the animal. The principal value 
of any improvement in animals, consists in its perma- 
nency; indeed, this quality is one of the main things 
that marks the difference between the high bred im- 
ported animal and some few of our native stock. If the 
improvement is not permanent; if the valuable quali- 
ties have not become fixed and constitutional, there is 
no security that they will be imparted to the progeny, 
or that the high raised hopes of the breeder may not 
end in bitter disappointment. It is in determining this 
question of blood, that the pedigree becomes important; 
and a reference to the Herd Book will inform the breed- 
er whether he may depend upon stock possessing the 
qualities of their parents, or leave it to be determined 
by the event whether that stock shall possess most of 
the qualities of the Short Horn or the scrub. In regard 
to the qualities of the imported animals from which we 
expect improvement to our herds, it appears to us that 
there are two points that have been sometimes over- 
looked in making our selections. We have not paid at- 
tention enough to their milking properties, or their abi- 
lity and aptitude to labor. The old Short Horns were 
the best milking breed in England—a reputation which, 
as a whole, certainly (joes not belong to the improved 
breeds. That there are some superior milkers among 


the case of | 
| expect such a result; and by some it may be considered 


The science of breeding con- | 





| butter and cheese as the twenty-five native cows men- 


tioned at page 79 of the May Cultivator, or that from 
the twelve native cows mentioned at page 85 of the 
same number.* ‘The reason is a plainone; other quali- 
ties than deep milking have been principally regarded 

breeders; beef, and not milk, has been the 
great object. That deep milking can easily be bred 
into them, no one questions; and this we believe is one 
of the points that calls for immediate aftention. Ano- 
tl.er point that has not been sufficienily attended to, is 
aptitude to labor. In this country, very few instances 
can be found in which high bred animals have been put 
to the test of labor; but in England, Short Horn bul- 
locks have been subjected to the yoke, and, unless we 
are misinformed, were found in this respect inferior to 
the Devons or the Herefords. Indeed, the forms of the 
animals themselves, indicative of diminished activity 
and power of locomotion, would lead the observer to 


by their 





doubtful whether the aptitude to labor can be engrafted 
on this stock, unless at the expense of other more im- 
portant and valuable qualities. 

A question, most important to the agricultural interests 
of the country, is not unfrequently asked, and it is de- 
sirable it should be correctly answered; that question is, 
how can the desired improvements be most certainly 
and expeditiously made? On this point, We are fortu- 
nately not left to theory alone; but we have the result 
of many experiments, which would seem to be decisive 
of the matter. In all crosses from a high bred or made 
up stock, with inferior breeds, there is a constant and 
powerful tendency to deterioration. Habit is hardly 
equal to a contest with nature; implanted qualities, un- 
less carefully guarded, are apt to disappear before the 
powerful tendencies of natural and constitutional ones; 
and it is to prevent this degeneracy, to retain all the old 
qualities that are valuable, and add new ones that are 
desirable, that requires all the skill and caution of the 
breeder. Man himself, studied physiologically, has 
furnished some of the most useful lessons which can be 
offered for the guidance of the modern breeders of ani- 
mals. 

Our opinion as to the true course to be followed, and 
the one which we doubt not will be generaily adopted, 
is, for the -breeder to select a full bred bull of the kind 
preferred, possessing those qualities most desirable, or 
indicating that they are inherent in the breed. Much is 
depending on the proper selection of the male, for it is 
he that stamps most indelibly his charaeter on the pro- 
geny. Ascertain whether the animals from which he is 
descended, the particular family, we mean, are noted for 
any particular quality, and what that may be. In the 
same breed, and of equal purity of blood, animals may 
be found in which the predominating quality differs es- 
sentially. Aptitude to fatten, deep milking, excellence 
in the yoke, kind handling, Ke. &c. may not be promi- 
nent in all animals of a breed; and it is for the breeder 
to select with reference to the qualities, whether of form 
or color, most desirable. Having secured bulls of un. 
deniable excellence, let the breeder next select from his 
native stock the best cows he possesses, or that can be 
procured—those in which the qualities of casy feeding, 
deep milking wnd kind dispositions appear to be the most 
strongly marked and fixed, and breed from such cows 
only, if Le hopes to effect a permanent improvement in 
his stock. We have never known an instance in which 
such across did not at once mark and change the char- 
for the better. The cattle shows and 
» prove that these half bloods are far 
e stock, in every case, where ordi- 





acter of a stock 











es they have approximated in form 
and value to the e blood progenitor. In this first cross, 
we have rarely known the farmer or breeder to be dis- 
appointed ; it is in the next and succeeding steps in the 
progress, from which disappointment has arisen. and 
asioned by causes perfectly easy to ex- 
plain. low of.en have we heard it said, “our first 
calves were almost equal to the imported bull, but now 
they are no be'ter than old fashioned stock.” And this 
was true ; for they were nothing but the old stock. Let 
it be remembered that breeding from crosses, without 
recurrence to pure blood always degenerates; but where 
or half blood is bred to a full blood, a 
half blood heifer, to a pure blood bul) for instance, im- 
provement is sure to follow. The course pursued by 
many, perhaps most of our farmers is this. A native 
cow is bred to a pure short horn, and the progeny is a 
fine bull calf. ‘Thiscalf, a half blood, is used for a bull 
with his herd of native cows, and ths farmer is surpris- 
ed to find such a falling off in the quaiities of his calves 
from that of their sire. Now the true course would be, 
if the progeny in the first instance was a bull ealf, to fit 
him for the yoke or the shambles; if a lieifer, to breed 
her to a pure blood | and a good eaif might be con- 
sidered certain. By this recurrence to pure blood, the 
stock will be constantly rising; by breeding from cros- 
ses without such recurrence, it will be as certainly sink- 
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* In the dairy of 25 cows the product per cow wa3 661 Ibs. of 
butter and cheese; and of the dairy of 12 cows the product per 
head was 533} Ibs. In both cases the cows had pasture and bay 


only. 
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ing. By proceeding in the way here pointed out, using 
full blood bulls and the best native cows, our stock as 


a whole would be rapilly improving, and the way pre- | 
| qualities were blended, was both curious and instructive. 


pared for an advance on any of the present breeds. 

But it may be doubted by some, whether any improve- 
ment on the best of the present high bred cattle, is pos- 
sitle, and the idea of it be scouted as an absurdity. 
‘* What,” it may be said, “talk of improving a breed by 
crossing them with those still lower in the scale?” We 
answer yes, and hope to show there is nothing chimeri- 
cal in the plan. For illustration, we will again recur to 
the Short Horns, as unquestionably at the head of the 
improved breeds. Breeders have enumerated a great 
number of points as going to make a perfect animal; to 
make one absolutely perfect, we will suppose that 30 
enumerated qualifications are requisite; that the Short 
Horns, as approaching the nearest to this standard, pos- 
sess 20 of the desired qualities; anid the other varieties 
or breeds in a descending ratio down to our native stock, 
which may be put as possessing but five of these requi- 
s.tes. The question is, can an animal possessing 20 good 
points, be improved by one possessing only 10 or 5? We 
answer yes, if the one possessing 20 is deficient in any of 
the points possessed by the lowest, or by 5. 20 may be 
deficient in hardihood or the power of enduring our sea- 
sons; in milking properties adaptation to labor; quali- 
ty of flesh; or some other point or points, possessed ina 
remarkable degree by 5; and this deficiency remedied 
by a skillful cross with 5, which shall engrafi and fix the 
valuable point on 20, would make it 21, or furnish a de- 
cided aulvance towards animal perfection. 

The opinions we have a:lvanced in this paper, are not 
to be considered as mere theory alone; experiment has 
in a great degree demonstrated their correciness. Atour 
cattle shows, crosses of the improved breeds with our 
our native cattle, have been exhibited, which have placeJ 
beyond a doubt the possibility of rapidjy improving our 
stock in this way, and by their superior qualities fur- 
nished every incentive to the undertaking. But there 
must be no breeding downwards; every cross must be 
upwards both in blood and in desired qualities. We do 
do not say that any animals have yet beea produce.| equal 
to the finest of the improved bree.is, but we believe some 
might be pointed out that woul! » ». suey materially in 
a comparison with a great majori'y of our Imported ani- 
mals, for all the ordinary purposes of the farmer. 

Believing as we do, that if is to skillful crossing of the 
improved pure stocks with our best native animals, we 
are to look for the earliest as well as the permanent im- 
provement of our herds, and the building up of an Ame- 
rican breed worthy of the name, the importance of in- 
troducing and preserving animals which shall serve as 
the basis of this improvement, forces itself upon us at 
once. It is to the pure blood stock already among us, 
or which may be introduced, that we must mainly look; 
and every precaution should be used by the breeders of 
such s‘ock, and every effort used not oniy to keep them 
pure, but to provide for their further alvance by skillful 
breeding, and by the infusion of new bloo.l occasionally, 
to preveat the enfeebling and degenerating effects of too 
close in and in breeding. The breeders of improved 
stock can searcely attach too much importance to pedi- 
gree, as in that alone have they proof of the endurance 
of the valuable qualities of the animals they breed; and 


twenty-four or five varieties of corn in a field as an ex- 
periment, to test the period of ripening qualities, &c., 
and the singular manner in which the different colors and 


In purchasing seeds from our agricultural seed stores, 


' farmers are very frequently disappointed in the plants 


produced, a disappointment frequently owing to there 
not having been sufficient care taken while growing the 


| seeds, in preventing the possibility of intermixture. 


the confilenge of the public once shaken on that point, | 


or any deception practiced, will be most unforiunate, as 


seriously tending to check the improvement of Jomestie 


stock. 
bearings, are sometimes heard to complain of the prices 


Men who do not look at the subject in all its | 


paid for imported or improved animals, and denounce all | 


efforts at improvement as ‘speculation, or mere money 
making. We, on the contrary, view the improvement 
of our domestic stock of all kinds, as an alfair of national 
importance, and think the public spirited individuals en- 
gage.l in the business are richly deserving the approval 
and the thanks of the agricultural public. If they are 
well paid for their labors in the cause of improvement, 
we shall rejoice at it most sincerely; but we have yet to 
learn that any American breeder has found his purse 
grow inconveniently heavy, in consequence of his cattle 
sales. The men who ad as efficiently to the national 
wealth as they do, are, to say the least, entitled to their 
share. 
SEEDS. 

Every farmer should as far as possible raise his own 
seeds, as he will not only thereby avoid a considerable 
item of expense, but will, if there is proper care andl 
skill used in their production, have such as may be de- 
pended upon. ‘There are but very few of the cultivated 
vegetables and fruits, of which the seeds can be depend- 
ed upon for the production of plants like the original, if 
other plants of the same family are permitted to blossom 
in the immediate vicinity. The cause of this is to be 
found in the effect which the fertilizing dust or pollen of 
flowers has on the germs or seeds, when different varie- 
ties are placed so near each other that intermixture takes 
place. It is in facta real cross, as distinct as that of 
animals, and with as decided results. 
phy of the matter, we must refer to Prof. Lindly’s work 
on Horticulture, or Roget's Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology. Every farmer or gardener is aware that appies 
or peaches raised from seeds, are rarely like the fruit 
that produced them; that melons, squashes, &c. are apt 
to mix or degenerate, and that where several varieties 
of corn are planted t gether, intermixture is certain to 
take place. 
this last result two years since, when we cultivated some 


For the philoso- } 


We had a fine oppporiunity of verifying | 


' 


Beets may be mentioned as an instance of this; as per- 
haps there are more failures in these seeds, and more in- 
stances of degeneracy with these than any others. It 
may be considered a rare instance of good fortune, if the 
man who purchases blood beet seeds, does not find when 
théy grow up, that his roots are a coarse unpalatable ar- 
ticle, of some shade between red and white, or perhaps 
yellow, and ulterly untike what he expected. We have 
found that this result has been prevented, if when the 
seeil beets are set out, and the stalks shootup, we exam- 
ine them and select for preservation, those plants, the 
stems of which are of a deep red color; or when white 
or yellow are desired, selecting the purest of the kinds, 
and destroying the others at once. Planting for seed at 
such distances, that intermixture will not take place in 
the way pointed out, will also secure the seed from de- 
terioration; but this, except with professed seed grow- 
ers, is not always convenient. The best way to keep 
the varieties of early cucumbers, summer and other 
squashes, &c., when grown as farmers usually produce 
them in their gardens, is to allow those that set the ear- 
liest, and of course nearest the root, to remain for seed. 
Experience shows that these are less liable to crossing 
and degeneracy than those that set later, owing perhaps 
to the number of other blossoms being smaller, and the 
danger of the fecuntating pollen being transported by 
flies, bees, &c. proportionably less. One thing is clear; 
see‘ismen cannot be too careful as to the quality of the 
seeds they put in the market. Carelessness as to the 
kind, or (he purity, has an inevitable tendency to destroy 
all confidence in these necessary establishments, without 
which itis scarcely possible agriculture should reach the 
elevated position we trust it is yet destined to reach in 
this country. 


LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 


WE make the following extracts from a private letter 
from a friend at Mount Prospect, near Columbia, dated 
June 17: 

‘We have extraordinary weather here so far—a heavy 
frost on the 2d of June, injuring the potatoes, corn, and 
garden vegetables. Corn will be short in the stalk with 
us this year; but short stalks generally bring large ears. 
I plowed an eight acre field on the 16th, 17th and 18th 
of May, with four stout horses, often in atrot, plow run- 
ning twelve inches or more deep, stirring up the ground 
like a little earthquake, covering under six inches of 
grass, which had grown through a heavy coat of long 
manure; and on the 19th and 20:h, I planted corn, wet- 
ting with strong dung water and rolling in plaster. It 
came up very black and rich, but the cut worms set to 
and cut nearly every stalk in the whole field; fortunately 
for me, the corn was covered much deeper than I want- 
ecL it done, and it all sprouted up as fine as ever; but the 
worms attacked it again, cutting it off the second and 
third times, and they are at it yet. I replanted the field 
with sharp sticks, putting a grain in each hole made by 
the stick, where the worms had cut the corn too near 
the root. I plastered the corn with a composition new 
to me, and I suppose to every body else in this neigh- 
borhood. I hauled a black substance from the depot at 
Columbia, which was cleaned out of the steam engines 
that draw the cars on the railroad—the ashes of bitumi- 
nous coal, wood, &e. It looks much like fine bitumi- 
nous coal, but there is considerable wood charcoal in it. 
I screened the rough particles out and spread it on the 
barn floor till it became dry. I took of the coal dust 
about 25 bushels, 10 bushels of leached ashes, 10 of lime, 
and 6 of plaster, and mixed the whole well together; it 
was dry enough to absorb about a hogshead of dung wa- 
ter from the cistern, quite thick and dark colored, which 
I putin. I[ sowed it along the row pretty thick, and it 
is astonishing how it made the corn grow. If the cut 





| worm took the stalks off, it would almost rival the or- 


chard grass in growing It may be a crop yet, 
but I doubt it. By plowing deep, the sod got too low 
for the worms; hence they were more severe on the 
corn. I have other fields of corn, on which, previous to 
piowing, I spréad long manure, and plastered the manure 
at the rate of a bushel to the acre; this bids fair to be a 
crop. 

*« On the sixth of May, I sowed an orchard broadcast 








with corn and clover; trees so close that the limbs of | 


of one row touch the other; and notwithstanding the | : , 
. | ments and Inventions, with the required evidences, must 


constant shade and cold weather, the corn looks well, 
and is larger than my other corn, and the clover is grow- 
ing finely. 


No kind of a crop, except it is orchard grass, | 


can be expected to grow in an orchard so closely set | 
| With trees, and it surprises me to see it grow as it does. 


I can see in places where severa! trees are missing, that 
corn anid clover are well adapted to sow toge‘her, and 
that the weeds are not more liable to infest it than other 
grain. If Mr. Drummond would sow good clean land 
with corn and clover,—about three bushels of corn 
slightly sprouted, and a peck of clover seed, swelled and 


rolled in plaster, to the acre, and harrow and use the rol- | 


ler as it should be done, I shall be much mistaken if the 
wees get the better of the clover. If they do, it must 
be very foul land. I have a field of corn, which I in- 





tend, after passing the cultivator through the last time, 
to sow with clover for pasture. 

**I have some doubts about the wheat crop. I rode 
about thirty miles through this county, and it is evident 
to me that it will be tight squeezing to be two-thirds of 
acrop. The wheat generally looks too dark and broad 
in the leaf, especially in the limstone Jand. I have ele- 
gant wheat, twenty-three acres, which will average. 
twenty-five bushels—some acres will overrun thirty, but 
it will take it to make up for wet spots where it is thin. 
If our farmers would use long manure first for corn, and 
then wheat, instead of putting it directly on wheat, they 
could raise better crops; but it is unpleasant to work 
among long manure, and our farmers hate it as much to 
plow when the plow chokes, as they dislike to read ag- 
ricultural papers. Lancaster county has a host of good 
farmers, I admit, but they might still be better if they 
were not so much prejudiced against book farming, as 
they call it, and would be willing to read and judge for 
themselves.”’ 


PREMIUMS OF THE MASS. STATE AG. SOCIETY. 

As a matter of interest to many of our readers and sub- 
scribers, we condense from the columns of the N. E. 
Farmer, the Premium List offered by that flourishing 
Society for the present year. ‘The trustees of the Soci- 
ty give notice that they shall again omit for the ensuing 
year, their Cattle Show at Brighton, and that the state 
premiums will be awarded to any stock, &c., at the an- 
nual show of the Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden 
Agricultural Society, in the autumn of 1843. By com- 
bining the influence and premiums of the State Society 
with the County or local associations, more interest it is 
believed will be excited, and the benefits of the institu- 
tion more extensively felt than before. We think the 
dwellers in the beautiful valley of the Connecticut, may 
count with safety on one of the mostimposing and splen- 
did exhibitions that have ever taken place in this coun- 
try. The New-York State Society, and our friends of 
the Genesee valley, must look well to their laure)s, 

$100 is to be divided in premiums among the follow- 
ing descriptions of stock, viz:—Best full blood, and best 
native Bull,—best full blood and best native Heifer, 
milked not less than three months, quantity and quality 
of milk to be considered,—best yearling full blood Hei- 
fer,—best pair working Oxen, and best pair three year 
old Steers. 

For the best farm of not less than 70 acres, to which 
no premium has been before given, $200,—second best 
$150,—third best $75,—fourth best $50, and fifth best $25. 
‘These premiums are on a liberal scale, and we doubt not 
will find numerous competitors. Farms offered for pre- 
mium will be visited by the trustees, or an agent, which 
will save the propwietor the trouble of furnishing an ac- 
count of his farm. In the meantime he is provided with 
a series of questions, 33 in number, relating to his farm, 
its management, &c. which he is to answer to the best 
of his ability,and which experience shows, will be the 
means of eliciting much useful information for the pub- 
lic. These questions are arranged with great care and 
skill, and embrace most of the important topics of farm- 
ing, as practiced in New England. 

For the best rotation of crops, on not less than 2 acres, 
and for 3 or 4 years, commencing when in grass, $75. 
A full history of the culture during this time is required. 

For the best acre of Carrots, orange or white, $40,— 
best acre of Mange! wurtzel, $30,—best acre of Sugar 
Beet, £30,—best acre of Ruta Baga, $20,—best acre of 
Cabbages, $20. For the best half acre of each of these, 
one half the sum named per each acre. 

For the greatest quantity of vegetables raised, (grain, 
peas, and beans excepted,) regard also being had to value, 
and expense of cultivation, $30. 

For the most successful experiment in the improve- 
ment of pasture grounds, $30. 

For the best experiment in draining and reclaiming 
wet lands, not Jess than 3 acres, $50. 

For the most satisfactory experiment with green crops 
as a manure, $50, 

For the best newly invented or improved agricultural 
implement, from $10 to £50. 

For the best mode of rearing, feeding, and fattening 
cattle, £20. 

For the best conducted experiment on the use of hime 
asa manure, $50, 

For the best experiment with bone manure, $20. 

For the best improvement on the common subsoil 
plow, $50. 

For the best form for a farmer's Diary and Aceount 
Book, $30. 

For the best apple orchard, $50; second best, $30. 

For the best practical treatise on injurious insects, $100. 

Claims for the premium on Crops, Manvures, Experi- 


be sent free of expense, to Bens. Guitp, Esq, Boston, 
on or before the first of December next. All premiums 
awarded will be paid on demand. 

Massachusetts, it will be seen, takes the field strongly; 
and the experience of this, her leading Society, fully 
justifies the movement. The Old Bay State deserves 


| ‘much credit for her legislative aid to agriculture, and 


| 


the result shows that the seed she has so liberally sown, 
has fallen into a rich and productive soil. Massachusetts 
knows, and is willing to trust her farmers; let other 
states profit by her example. 


Take things always by their smooth handle. 
That life is long which answers life's great ends. 
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FOREIGN I 

Iw Europe, as in this country, there is a constant im- 
provement in the character of the periodicals devoted to 
the interests of Agriculture, as regards both its science 


and practice. In perusing the valuable papers which ap- 
pear in the Journal of the Royal Ag. Society, Qr. Journal 


NTELLIGENCE.. 





of Agriculture, Farmer's Mag., New Farmer’s Journal, | 


&e., we feel a deep regret that we cannot invite our 
readers to the same rich banquet, and we have been often 
tempted to commence a Journal of Foreign Agriculture, 
which should embrace the most important papers of the 
foreign magazines. We cannot but think, that a work of 
this kind, with a capable conductor, would meet with 
ample support. From our late files of foreign papers we 
have compiled the following items: 

Mr. Cotman.—Ata special meeting of the Council of 
the Royal Agricultural Society on the 11th of May, Mr. 
CoLMAN was present, and took his seat as an honorary 
member. Ata subsequent meeting Mr. Colman address- 
ed the meeting, thanking them for having made him an 
honorary member of the Society. He also presented the 
Society copies of Prof. Hitechcock’s Geology of Massa- 
chusetts—three of his Reports on the Agriculture of Mas- 
sachusetts—Mr, Ellsworth’s Report to Congress last win- 
ter—the annual report of the Monroe Ag. Society; and 
on behalf of Dr. Mease of Philadelphia, the last vol. of 


the Memoirs of the Phil. Ag. Society, for which the So- | 


ciety voted him “ their best thanks.” 

ABorTION.—An instance similar to the one mentioned 
in our last, as having occurred in the herd of Mr. Pren- 
tice at Mount Hope, is mentioned in the Dublin Farm- 
er’s Gazette. A correspondent states that he ‘ has a valu- 


able stock of ten milch cows; that four of them calved | 


safely, but within the last six weeks five have in close 
succession slipped their calves, and the remaining one 
has every appearance of doing so.” In answer to the 
eall for information as to the best means of preventing a 
recurrence of this calamity, the editor of the Gazette 
says: ** A case similar to the above appeared in this jour- 
nal a short time since, which we hoped would have at- 
tracted the attention of some person capable of giving a 
reasonable cause for so distressing a calamity, and of re- 
commending some means of preventing its recurrence, 
but hitherto we are sorry to say it has failed to do so.”’ 


Roya AG. Sociery oF ENGLAND.—This Society has 


now 7,270 members, of which 101 are denominated life 
governors, who pay $250 each—206 annual governors, 
who pay $25 annually-——399 life members who pay $50 
each—6,551 annual members, who pay $5 per annum. 


Its receipts in the three years of ils existence, have so | 


far exceeded its expenses that the Society has invested 
about $35,000, the interest of which now forms a part of 
its permanent income. The Fair of this Society, for this 
year, is to be held at Derby,commencing on the 11th of 
this month. 

MANnuRES.—At the present time there is no subject at- 
tracting, deservedly tou, more attention than that of the 
preparation and increase of manures, <A large portion 
the articles in the May No. of the Farmer’s Magazine, 
are devoted to this subject. It is stated that one ton of 
straw will male three tons of manure, and that a cow 
will produce about nine tons of solid manure in the course 
of the year. In an experiment by Mr. Barton in Staf- 
ford, in the culture of wheat, the increase in the value 
of the product of an acre, over that of an acre without 
any manure, was as follows: 


13 cwt. of guano per acre, ........-sce.0- $15.32 
1} cwt. guano and nitrate of soda, in equal 
ne oe ere ere rer - 11,84 
i} owt. nitrate of soda,......+..ccccees ‘ 7.13 
SING BIR oso 0:64 0:4 0.000 0000.09.00 9.49 
MO, ccceaiewsncenpacers none. 


In several experiments made in Scotland, in raising 
turneps, the guano appeared to equal advantage in com- 
parison with dung and with bone dust, the latter being 
the best fertilizer heretofore used for turneps. 

SALT aND LIME For GrRAss LANDS.—A_ correspon- 
dent of the Mark Lane Express, say8 that he has “ found 


great benefit from sowing two bushels of lime mixed | 
with one of salt, at the rate of twelve bushels per acre. If | 


more is sown it has a bad effect; in fact, it would destroy 
rather than improve the quality of the herbage. I have 
always found my given quantity very effectual in enrich- 
ing as well as increasing the quantity.” 

Bonk Dustr.—Great quantities of bones are every year 
shipped from this country to England, to be ground and 
used as manure, principally for the turnep crop, for 
which bone dust is found to be the best of all manures. 
We see it stated that the sum of $50,000 has been paid in 
a year, by the single district of Strathmore, for bone dust. 
It is used on dry or caleareous soils, and is considered in- 
efficacious on heavy clay soils. 

CHARCOAL.—A correspondent of the New Farmer's 
Journal, states that during a sojourn in one of the central 
departments of France,he learned that one of the most pro- 
ductive farms in the neighborhood was or’ ginally very ste- 
rile; but the proprietor having some years before given it 
a light dressing of charcoal, from that time it yielded crops 
exceedingly fine both in quality and quantity. On his 
return to England, he determined to try the experiment 
on his own lands, and the result proved highly satisfac- 
tory. He says:—*‘ After various experiments I ascer- 
tained that before applying the charcoal it should be 
crushed, when it may be spread over the land like lime 
but as soon as possible afterwards it should be well moist- 
ened with soft water, by means of a watering cart. The 
expense per acre, isa mere trifle, in comparison with 


land is truly wonderful. But this is not all. I am quite 
satisfied that by using charcoal in the way described, 


‘ coaled,’ and the other manured with farm-yard dung, 
the wheat in the latter was greatly injured by rust, whilst 
that growing in the other was perfectly free from it.” 
EXPERIMENT tried on three years old pasture in Scot- 
land, by Wilson, of Aucheniden, furnished to the Philo- 
sophical Society of Giasgow. ‘T'wo hundred perches 


treated as follows, yielded the following produce: 


Lot 1—Lefi untouched, .......... at ll de 420 Ibs. 
2—24 bbls. of Irish quick lime,...... 602 
3—4 ewt. lime from Lias works, .... 651 
4—44 ewt. wood charcoal powder, .. 665 
5—2 bushels bone dust, ..........+++ 693 
6—18 ibs. nitrate potash..........+- 742 
7-0) is. mitrate Gad, . occcccccve o. 184 
8—124 bolls soot, (equal to 4 bush.) . 819 
9—28 Ibs. sulphate ammonia,........ 874 
10—100 gal. ammonia liquor, from Li- . 

945 


as works, at 5 deg. Tweddle,... 





All the articles were 


| the rate of 21. per Scotch acre. 
The grass cut and 


applied on the 16th of April, 1841. 
made into hay in the following July. 

Guano.—At a meeting of the Royal Ag. Society, on 
the 10th of May, Mr. Davenport communicated the fol- 
lowing results of trials made the last year, with guano, 
on his farm: 

“On Meadow.—One acre sown with 3 cwt. of guano 
and 3 ewt. of gypsum: crops when ready to stack, 2 tons 
18 cwt. 

*¢ One acre sown with 2 cwt. of guano and 2 ewt. of 
gypsum: 2 tons, 8 ewt. 

« One acre sown with 2 ewt. of guano only: 2 tons. 

«¢ Turneps.—One acre of turneps, 4 ewt. of guano, and 
4 ewt. of gypsum: 30 tons produce. 

*¢ One acre of turneps, 2 cwt. of guano and 2 ewt. of 
gypsum: 27 tons. 

‘¢ The difference between an unmanured acre, and one 
manured with 3 ewt. of guano and the same quantity of 
gypsum, was 27 cwt. of hay additional. 

«<The guano was of the best kind, which now sells at 
10l. the ton. Its effects on green-house plants, when 
sufficiently diluted, is great, but it is easy to do mischief 
by excess. Water is the best vehicle. When sown, it 
should be in showery weather. Altogether, it appears 
| to be the cheapest manure known, and strong soils suit 
it best.” 

AMERICAN FLOUR AND PorkK.—After the passage of 
the late Corn Laws, by which provisions from the Uni- 
ted States were admitted into Great Britain at such a duty 
as to admit of their shipment to a limited extent, it be- 
came very fashionable for the sticklers for the corn laws 
in England, to denounce them as unfit food for honest 
John Bull, and especially was our pork,—which was 
said to be fattened upon sheep which died for want of 
ruta bagas, which could not be raised here,—looked up- 
on with abhorrence. Now, however, when it is feared 
that amendments will be made to the corn laws, still more 
favorable to the introduction of American produce, the 
tune is changed, and all at once our flour and pork be- 
come the best in the world. Atacorn law meeting at 
Chelmsford, one speaker pronounces our wheat a very 
superior article—so hard and fine that it may be shipped 
to any part of the world, and kept a twelve month with- 
out danger of sweating. Mr. Grove said, ‘‘ the quality 
of American flour was so superior to our own, that it 
would take as much more water, and the duty being 1s. 
only, would make the sack of flour ata premium.” Mr. 
Du Croz said, “the American pork is the best in the 
world; it is principally fatted on maize, and at certain 
periods of the year nothing can be finer.” 

So1tinG.—The practice of soiling is recommended by 
| the Rugely Farmer’s Club, Ist, for the extra quantity of 

manure that can be made: 2d, the saving of food. These 
they consider are equivalent to the expense. The Wir- 
; ril Farmer’s Club adopted the following resolution :-— 
| “ That it is the opinion of this meeting that the best 
| 
| 





method of feeding farm horses and other cattle upon the 
green produre of the farm, is by mowing and feeding in 
the yards, commonly termed soiling, and at the com- 
mencement of the season to cut it with a portion of hay 
into chaff. And for horses, lucerne is strongly recom- 
mended for its substantial quality, and as yielding early 
and successive crops, and being exceedingly healthy and 
nutritious food.” 

HorsE Carts.—“ TI should add,” says Mr. P., ‘ that 
on these 1500 aeres no wagon is used. The harvest is 
brought home, and the manure carried out upon single 
horse carts; nor in this respect is there any departure 
from the practice of the neighborhood, for I find that in 
Bedfordshire, and part of Herefordshire, the farmers use 
nothing else.” 

THE Turner Fiy.—A ‘ Tanner’ in the London Far- 
mers’ Magazine, describes the manner in which he ex- 
} terminated the fly, on a patch of turneps in his garden. 
| The seed came up well, but was attacked by myriads of 
| the fly, and when noticed by him, half the plants were 
| destroyed. He immediately applied for a remedy some 
| Stale liquid from the lime pit in his tanner’s yard. The 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


application was effectual, and the next day scarcely a fly 
was to be seen, and not one on the plants visited by the 
contents of the water-pot. He was apprehensive at first 
that the effect of the liquor might be fatal to his plants, 


| were divided into ten lots, of twenty perches each, and | 


The value of the applications was 5s. for each lot, or at | 


the permanent improvement effected, which on grass | but a rain washed off this sprinkling of lime and animal 


matter in combination, and the plants instead of suffering 


grew with rank Iuxuriance. Iie was induced to apply 


rust in the wheat crop will be effectually prevented; for 1 | this liquid from having observed that however stale and 
have found that in two adjoining fields, one of which was fetid, animal life could not exis: in it. All farmers who 


| are troubled wiih insects on their vegetables may not have 
access to a tanner s lime vat, but he may prepare a vat 
with a few bushels of lime and water, or still better the 
| wash of his yards, and into this let all refuse animal 
| matter he may have about the farm, dead lambs, pigs, 
| fowls, sheep, or all carrion, be cast, or the entrails of 
| what are killed for use, and he will soon have a prepa- 
| ration equal in efficiency as a preventive of insects, or as 
| a manure, to the tanner’s liquid. ‘lhis is a matter which 
; should arrest the attention of ail farmers, as by it nui- 
| Sances are converted into useful matters, and the farm 
| kept free from their existence. 
| Turney Fiy.—I have found ‘hat l'me lightly strewed 
lover turneps (just up,) before the @ew is off the ground 
| in the morning, most effec.ua!ly and invariably preserves 
!the crop from the fly, &c.—Cur, of New Farm. Journal. 
WINTER FEED oF Cows IN FLANDERS.—The cows 
| are principally fed on roots, such as carrots, turneps and 
| potatoes. These’ are chopped up together in a tub, and 
| Some bean meal, rye meal, or buckwheat meal is added; 
| boiling water is poured over this anc allowed to cool, or 
| the whole is boiled together in a copper, when fuel is 
| not too scarce. . Of this mixture, called brassin, two pail- 
| fuls are given milk warm, morning and evening, to each 
|eow; and this, with a little wheat or barley straw, is 
| their only food during t! « whole winter. 
| Irish AG. Socierirs.—Following the example of. 
| England, a National Ag. Society was formed in Ireland 
|} in 1841, since which no less than 83 auxiliary or district 
| Societies have been organized, all of which appear to be 
| in a prosperous condition, and exerting a highly salujary 
| influence on the agricultural interest of that country. 


| THE RATTLESNAKE.—At the monthly meeting of the 
| Highland and Ag. Society for May, Professor Traill re- 
| ferred to the singular property attributed to the white 
jash, of driving away rattlesnakes. In an experiment 
| made to test the reality of this alleged property, it was 
found that when a branch of some other tree was pre- 
| sented to a rattlesnake, it merely had the effect of irrita- 
| ting the reptile, and causing it to dart forward as if to 
| resent the annoyance; but no sooner was a branch of the 
| white ash thrust against it, than it showed symptoms of 
| the greatest uneasiness, made an effort to escape, and 
| seemed paralyzed in all its motioas. This was repeated 
| so often as to leave no doubt abuut the remarkable effect 
of this tree on the rattlesnake. 
| A New Cuurn.—It having been found by experiment, 
| that the greatest quantity of the finest quality of butter is 
| obtained from cream at a mean temperature of 55° Fa- 
|renheit, Mr. David Ritchie of Edinburgh, has made a 
| churn which seems well calculated to accomplish the ob- 
| ject of keeping the temperature of the cream at the de- 
|sired point. It consists of one cylinder placed concen- 
| tric within another, so that water, either cold or hot, as 
| the case may require, may be put into the outer cylinder. 
FEEDING Pou_try.—Prof. Gregory of Aberdeen, ob- 
| serves, ‘* As you keep poultry, I may tell you that it has 
| been ascertained that if you mix with their food a suffi- 
| cient quantity of egg shells or chalk, which they eat 
| greedily, they will lay, ceteris paribus, twice or thrice 
/as many eggs as before. A well fed fowl is disposed to 
| lay a vast number of eggs, but cannot do so without the 
| materials for the shells, however nourishing in other re- 
| spects her food may be; indeed, a fowl fed on food and 
| water, free from carbonate of lime, and not finding any 
| in the soil, or in the shape of mortar, which they often 
| eat on the walls, would lay no eggs at all.” 





LAND IN SIGHT. 





| WE believe that there has not been a time, since the 
| general tumble down of prices, and the consequent agri- 
| cultural distress, when the prospect of relief was so fair 
jas at present. Farmers have been gradually, but cer- 
| tainly, surmounting their difficulties, and already they be- 
| gin to breathe more freely. Driven to retrenchment 
}and economy, what at first seemed an evil, is found to 
| have been a positive good to all classes of society; and 
| if the severe lessons the community have been taught 
| have their proper effect, we shall find many days of 
| prosperity are yet before us. Debts heedlessly con- 
| tracted, and without any rational expectations of meet- 
| ing them, were the great cause of our personal or indi- 
vidual difficulties. The farmer has been slowly working 
his way out of these; and now better prices for his pro- 
duce is coming to his aid, to complete the work. We 
would not intimate that the prices of 1837 are to be 
;expected. They ought not to be desired, as they are 
| inconsistent with a healthy and safe condition of things; 
but every thing indicates a gradual] restoration of confi- 
dence, and prices that will be remunerating. We now 
as a nation sell more than we buy; our manufactories 
are getting into successful operation; new markets are 
opening for our agricultural products; specie instead of 
gewgaws is flowing in upon us; money is becoming 
plenty for those who have any thing to purchase it with; 
and there is a general feeling that the ‘dark day ” is at 
last passel. We have only to avoid the errors of the 
past; to see our way clear before us; and as a nation or 
as individuals to purchase nothing we do not need, and 
| pay down for what we do purchase, and we may reason- 
| ably hope, that if we do not become rich, we shall not 
be obliged to incur the disgrace of repudiation. 
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CANADA THISTLES—ABORTION IN COWS. 


Messrs. GAytorp & TucKeR—By the enclosed slip 
from one of our papers, you will perceive some of the 
farmers of Delaware have become much alarmed at the 
appearance of that pest, the ‘‘ Canada Thistle,” upon our 
lands. 

From occasional articles in the Cultivator, I find a 
difference of opinion as to its treatment, and mode of 
ridding the ground of it. ‘To us, in this portion of the 
middle States, it is comparatively a stranger, and from 
this cause has slipped in here and there, and if not im- 
mediately attended to, we apprehend it will spread with 
much rapidity. 

We have pretty effectually succeedett in alarming our 
agricultural friends for an attack upon it, and having pro- 
mised them the best light I could obtain on the subject, 
with a view of laying it before them, I must appeal to 
you and one or two northern friends, to advise me, in 
your opinion, the most approved plan of rooting out and 
preventing itsreturn. On this subject we shall be pleased 
to hear from you at your earliest convenience. 

I have just received the June No. of your valuable pa- 
per: it well sus‘ains its high character and credit. Your 
nofice of the death of our valued friend, JamEs GARNETT, 
is highly appropriate. At this time, in the great revo- 
lution that is now going on in agriculture in the United 
States, this valuéd and general officer and leader will be 
much missed. Whilst we revere his memory, commem- 
morate his worth, and revert to his useful life, let us not 
despair that other ‘¢ Commentators” will arise, and fill up 
the gap that isnow made. Peters, Buel, and Garnett, all 
ripe and well filled shocks, are gathered and garnered 
away, and their Jast furrow has been turned, but the seed 
they have sown will spring up and continue to flourish 
to the latest time. 

The article ** Abortion in Cows,” is at this time, in 
our country, of deep interest. Let this mysterious mat- 
ter be kept before the intelligent husbandmen of the U. 
States. I do not know that the real cause is yet at all dis- 
covered. Certain it is, that asan epidemic it becomes an a- 
larming thing tothe owners of favorite animals and whole 
herds of cattle. We ourselves have suffered severely with- 
in the last year from this identical result, in a herd of 80 
or 90 Devon N. York cows, kept for the purpose of a 
vealery; some 20 or 25 slipped their calves last spring, 
all in good condition and had been well wintered; this 
spring the same calamitous results have obtained, and I 
am now certain that the only remedy to prevent its 
spread ameng the herd, is immediately to remove the 
animal from your farm and neighborhood—of course to 
find out and bury or put out of the way, the dead foetus 

and all the secundines, and to feed off all cows and heifers 
that are at all addicted to abortion; for where one cow a- 
borts, it is directly perceptible by instinct—thesense of 
smell, or sorhe cause not yet fully ascertained—the sym- 
pathy of the whole dairy is aroused—an unnatural fever 
rages amongst them—cows with calf again seek the bull, 
or are constantly seen jumping each other; an unnatural 
state of excitement thus brought on, will account in many 
cases for the frequent miscarriages, when in fact little 


tion in any district of country, when the thistle first ap- 
pears, is all that is necessary to extirpate it; but many 
of our farmers know to their sorrow, that it is of but 
little use for them to attempt to keep their farms free, 
while perhaps their next neighbor does nothing, and not 
only allows them to spread by their roots, but to ripen 
their seeds, to float off on every wind, to lodge wherever 
the ground is broken. On no account should a thistle 
be allowed to ripen its seed; and they should be cut 
earlier than they usuaily are, or there will be juices 
enough in the stalk to perfect the seeds so far as to give 
them the power of germination. Whenever a thistle 
appears in a field, mark the place, and examine it every 
few days or weeks, to see that no stalks spring up; cut 
thém off as deep as possible below the surface, or dig 
the ground over, and thus exterminate them root and 
branch. No half way measures will do any good, and 
the more widely this is understood and acted upon, the 
better it will be for the farmer. 





WARTS ON COWS’ TEATS. 





EDITORS OF THE CULTIVATOR—We are much trou- 
bled the present season about milking, by nearly all our 
cows having warts on their teats; some nearly one solid 
mass, which crack and make them very sore. If you or 
any of your numerous correspondents can inform us of a 
cure through the agency of the Cultivator, they will much 
oblige . A SUBSCRIBER. 
Glen Cove, N. Y., June 4, 1843. 

Warts are of two kinds; the first only arising in the 
outer skin or cuticle, and frequently quickly spreading 
over a large surface; the other penetrating deeper, and 
fixing themselves more firmly. ‘The first may generally 
be removed by rubbing the skin with campforated olive 
oil; the last are best destroyed by a ligature. The best 
substance we have tried for this purpose, is India rubber 
drawn out to a thread, and secured around the base of 
the wart. Ina few days the wart perishes and falls off. 
Touching the warts with a strong solution of nitrate of 
silver will also remove them, but it is more apt to leave 
the surface sore fora time. An English journal states 
that a strong wash of alum will cure warts of every kind 
on the bags or teats of cows, but we have not had an op- 
portunity of testing the value of this remedy. If any of 
our friends are acquainted with a cure for this difficulty, 
they will oblige us by communicating it for the Culti- 
vator. 





LIVE OAK, 





Messrs. GAYLoRD & TuckeR—TI should be gratified 
if you would inform me through the Cultivator, whether 
the Live Oak can be grown in Lat. 41° north. 

L.. DURAND. 


The live oak (Quercus vireus,) is strictly a maratime 








or no disease prevails; and from the experience I have 
had, (too much, to my sorrow,) I have detected no ill- 
conditioned health in the animal, beyond temporary ex- | 
citement and slight uterine inflammation, previous to and | 
just after the abortion. Still [ have no doubt there are 
many sporadic cases of aborton among cows, from a dis- | 
eased state of body, from some organic defect, or poor | 
keeping, or noxious food or weeds. But from what I 
have seen so far, my views are to get rid at once—be 
they high priced Durham, the favorite Devon, or the 
lowly esteemed cattle—if they abort, turn them off and | 
look to a new stock altogether. I am exceedingly sor- | 
ry to hear of Mr. Prentice’s losses; several large dairy- | 
men near Philadelphia have suffered likewise within the | 
last year, and I hope considerable attention is being turn- | 
ed to the subject by practical and intelligent men, and 
that ere long the true causes of abortion among cows, as 
well as brood mares, (and I think they will be found to 
be nearly the same,) will be fully ascertained, and thus 
much that is valuable and highly prized among us, be 
saved from loss and destruction. But I have entirely di- 
gressed from the true object of this letter, which is sim- 
ply to ask your views and best experience of yourself 
and correspondents, on the destruction and eradication 
of the ‘Canada Thistle.” James W. THOMSON, 
Pres’t New Castle Ag. Society. 
Newcastle, Del., June 15, 1843. 
The remarks in the above communication on the sub- 


ject of abortion in cows, will arrest the attention of cat- 
tle breeders and dairymen. Few are aware of the extent 


of the losses arising from this source. We are inform- | experiment will be tried, and if successful, let mesmer- 


ed that several extensive dairymen in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia lost the greater part of their calves the last 
year from this cause; an@é we are promised a paper on 
this subject for our next No., froma gentleman in a 
neighboring county, whose experience in the matter 
will enable him to communicate valuable information 


/er latitude than it is now found on our coast. In Eng- 


tree, as well as an American one. Commencing near 
Norfolk, in about lat. 37°, it is found on the coast of the 
Atlantic around the peninsula of Florida, and along the 
gulf of Mexico to the Sabine, and in a few instances in 
the province of Texas. The coast of Florida seems the 
most congenial to the growth of this valuable tree; and 
it is hence right to infer that it cannot succeed ina high- 


land, with winters much more mild than ours, in Jat. 41°, 
it has been found impossible to grow it in the open air. 


«Messrs. Epitors—Pray what do. you think of 
*Mesmerism?’ ‘The sleepers say many strange things. 
Among others, they assert that the ravages of the wheat 
weevil may be avoided by sowing a bushel of plaster, 
mixed with two lbs. of sulphur, on each acre of wheat, 
when it first comes out of the ground. SKEPTIC.” 

As to the first part of our correspondent’s query, we 
must say, that as claimed and expounded by some of its 
professors, and particularly so far as regards clairvoy- 
ance, or ‘‘second sight,’ we consider mesmerism one 
of the greatest humbugs extant. That there is such a 
thing as magnetism, or what we call such, and ani- 
mal magnetism, or electro-magnetism, we have no 
doubt. It can be traced every where; but that it confers 
the gift of prophecy, we are yet to be convinced. We 
think, however, the guess as to the effect of sulphur on 
wheat is a shrewd one, and it is perhaps possible that it 
may render the plant so offensive to the fly, (for that, 
we think, is what the writer means,) as to drive it from 
the field, or prevent its attacks. We hope at least the 


ism receive all due credit. 


DAMPNESS OF BRICK BUILDINGS 








once, not only once but as often as they appear, and | of our readers who are qualified to give the information 
their race will soon be run. We have destroyed many | sought, and we shall be happy to give it a place in the 
patches of the thistle in this way, and it is the only one Cultivator, as the defect complained of is quite frequent, 
in which we have succeeded. They may be checked by | and is a serious evil. Lathing and plastering brick 
mowing, &c., but they are rarely killed. Union of ac- buildings in such a manner as to leave a space between 


the plastering ani the brick, of what is called dead air, 
is generally practiced, we believe, where brick build- 
ings are constructed as they should be. Brick walls 
'conduct water from the foundations so freely, that when 
all external moisture is kept off by painting or other- 
wise, the walls will be damp, and unfit for residences. 
Stone houses, built of materials in which aluminous mat- 
ter or clay is the cementing ingredient of the stone, are 
subject to the same objection. Houses of limestone are, 
itis said, free from this dampness; and some have pro- 
' posed to cut off the ascent of moisture in brick walls, 
by placing a course or two of limestone on the top of 
the foundation walls, on which limestone the brick walls 
of the superstructure are to be reared. 
. 





THE LOCUSTS. 


THE appearance of the Cicada septendecem, or seven- 
| teen year Locust, among us, in great numbers, reminds 
| us that the destined period of its duration in its imper- 
| fect state has arrived, and that it now issues from the 
| ground, throws off its previous covering, and appears in 
|a new form, to live anew kind of existence, short indeed, 
| but the most important part of the whole; for in the few 
weeks which they exist in the winged state, the whole 
| business of providing for the succession of the species is 
| perfected, and these animals then perish. 

| As the name of this insect indicates, it appears among 
|us but once in seventeen years, tite whole intermediate 
| time being spent in the grub state, principally beneath 
the ground. It must be remarked however, that although 
| it is well ascertained that their regular period of arriving 
|at perfection is seventeen years, yet they appear in dif- 
| ferent places in different years. It is therefore only from 
| the progeny of a single worm that we are to look for 
their return at stated intervals inthe same place. From 
what is recorded of them, it would seem that they ap- 
pear in the perfect state almost every year, in some part 
or other of the United States. 

The genera! opinion that they devour .vegetation, is 
certainly unfounded, for the insect appears to have no 
such desires. After throwing off its original covering, 
it crawls upon some shrub, or even upon fences, and re- 
mains till capable of flying to a more suitable situation. 
In some instances they scarcely use their wings at all, 
but remain on the shrub where they first attach them- 
selves. At this moment, our fields, where the shrub 
oaks and thorn bushes grow, literally swarm with them, 

The mode in which these insects injure vegetation, is 
by puncturing the small branches for the purpose of de- 
positing their eggs, of which every female deposits from 
four to five hundred. The oak is usually preferred by 
the insects for making the nests for her eggs; but they 
often attach themselves to other trees, and orchards fre- 
quently suffer severely. About the time the eggs are 
hatched, the branches begin to decay, and from the effect 
of winds or their own weight, fall to the ground, or re- 
main hanging by the bark. 

We would say to our readers, that the habits of these 
insects are worth observing, and it is an opportunity 
which will not soon again occur; go therefore and see 
in what manner nature has provided for the succession 
of this race. Be satisfied also, that they are not the de. 
vouring creatures which the name suggests, but that the 
injury they perpetrate is only done while preparing for 
the protection of their eggs, and providing for a succes. 
sion of the species. 


‘* THE GREAT AGRICULTURAL ERA COMING.” 


UNDER this head, the Long Island Star, after alluding 
to the labors of Liebig, Johnston and others, in connec. 
tion withthe application of the principles of chemistry 
to agriculture, says: 

‘© A greater advance than heretofore, has, we under. 
stand, been latterly made. Dr. Wm. Valentine, hereto. 
fore better known in other departments than that of a 
chemist, in which he has been well educated, and Yor 
which he has a natural aptitude, has been lately devoting 
his whole attention to Agricultural Chemistry. By 
means of powerful apparatus, he has been analyzing soils 
with a view to applying the best means of fertilizing 
them, and has been learning the means of compounding 
by means of chemical agents, the best manures. He be- 
lieves, (and other scientific men believe so likewise,) 
that he has acquired the art of enabling farmers to ma- 
nure their land at one-tenth the ordinary expense of mo- 
ney and labor. His discovery has been patented, and he 
has recently been employed in laying vat¢ on the farms 
of Wm. M. Weeks and others, at Glen Cove, and is cal- 


Messrs. Epirors—Several of our citizens have ex-| culating to extend his operations widely,” 


perienced a good deal of inconvenience from dampness 


(cS Since the above was in type, we have had an op- 


to cattle breeders. on the walls of brick buildings—some to such an extent 


portunity of conversing with Dr. VALENTINE, on’ the 


We trust that the farmers of Delaware will be awake 
to the subject of the Canada thistle, which we regret to 
learn from Dr. T.’s letter, has made its appearance in 
that region of country. If there is one weed more than 
another, which may claim pre-eminence as a pest to the 
farmer, it is the Canada thistle. Much has been said and 
written on the thistle, and a multitude of remedies re- 
commended, but all may be summed up in a few words. 
Never allow the plants to breathe—or, in other words, 


that the paper has rotted off. Various expedients have | subject of his researches in agricultural chemistry. He 
been tried, but none except lathing and plastering, | exp)4ined to us the substances used, and the manner of 
(leaving a space between the brick and the plastering,) | making his artificial manure. ‘That it will prove a pow- 
seems to have fully answered, and that remedy is an in- j erful fertilizer, we do not doubt, and are glad to learn 
convenient one. Can you give your readers any infor- | (hat its merits are being put to a practical test by several 
mation on the subject? How would a coat of cement | farmers on Long Island, the result of which will in due 
(water lime) answer? Any information on this subject | time be made public. 

will be duly appreciated by at least one of your constant) We have received a note from Dr. Valentine, setting 


readers. G. M. EICMELBERGER. | forth the advantages to be derived from his discoveries 








never allow a plant to form leaves. Cut them up at 








We hope this inquiry will arrest the attention of some | which shall have a place next month. 
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LEGISLATIVE AID TO AGRICULTURE. 


THE subject of legislative aid to agriculture is one of 
80 much importance, that we feel ourselves justified in 
occasionally referring to it. It is one which should cer- 
tainly be kept before the farmers of the state, now that 
the experiment mae is in such successful progress, as 
the friends of agriculture should be anxious to ascertain 
fully the operation of the present law, that they may act 
understandingly when the question for its renewal or 
discontinuance shall come before them. ‘That the legis- 
Jature will be governed by the will of the people, and 
that their opinion of the matter should be fully express- 
ed, no one can reasonably doubt, That the present en- 
actment in favor of agriculture has operated most bene- 
ficially, we have as yet heard no one dispute. ‘The pre- 
judices of many against the measure; prejudices honestly 
indulged, and originating in former errors connected 
with similar aid granted, though on conditions entirely 
different, have been done away; and perhaps no legisla- 
tive act of the last five years, can be named about which 
there is so little diversity of opinion among all classes, 
a8 respecting the One by which a pittance of the state's 
revenue is devoted to the encouragement of agriculture. 

There can be no question that the true cause of the ef- 
ficiency of the present law in favor of aiding agriculture, 
is to be found in that provision which renders it neces- 
sary that the farmer should help himself, before he was 
entitled to expect help fiom the state. Experience in 
all matters of a similar nature, has demonstrated that 
there is no way in which the interest of individuals can 
be 80 soon secured, as by connecting the ; rosecution of 
the object with personal contribution. By rendering it 
necessary that County societies should be organized, and 
should raise an amount equal to that to which they were 
entitled from the state, the subject was brought home to 
the agriculturist, and the benefit he was to receive, made 
dependent on his own exertions. 

There has been a strange opinion prevalent on this sub- 
ject of aid to agriculture, which was that while all other 
classes were receiving more or less aid or protection 
from government, the agricultural part alone were to be | 
left to their own resources. ‘The merchant sailshis ships | 
and carries on his trade under the fostering protection of 
the nation; the manufacturer keeps his hammers and spin- 
dles active through the same influence; but it is expect- 
ed that the farmer, he who furnishes freight for the one, 
encourage- 








and sustenance for all, shall go on with no 
ment from the public, while he bears the burden of taxa- 
tion, and keeps the wheels of that government by which 
This state has appropriated | 


he is neglected, moving. 
forty thousand dollars, or eight thousand dollars per 
year for five years, for the benefit of agriculture; and 
what is the result? We see associations springing up in 
every county to avail themselves of the grant. Publie 
rriculture, and 





opinion is directed to the importance of ag 
a spirit of emulation and improvement is excited. Cattle 
Shows and Fairs exhibit to farmers the vast difference 
between good and bad implements, superior and inferior | 
stock, and by bringing farmers in contact with each oth- 
er, do away those feelings of distrust and distance,which 
are too ofien operative where seclusion and confinement 


to the farm prevail. 

There isanother reason why the state should lend its aid 
to agriculture, which is yearly becoming more efficient, 
and more deserving of attention. Scientifie and practi- 
cal improvements in agriculture, are not a less decided | 
common publie benefit, than in any other department of 
life; and while no one grudges the sums expended for 
the purposes of education, as such, by the siate, the farm- 
er can fairly demand the ex easion of those benefits con- 
ferred at the present time by he application of science 
to agriculture, tirough the influence of societies formed 
and fostere.l by the aid of the state. ‘The sum demanded 
is so trifling, compared with the object in view, that it 
is surprising the granting the required aid should have | 
encountered so much opposition; and itean only be ac- 
counted for by supposing that the objections had refer- 
ence rather to the manner in which aid was to be given, 
than to the granting of the aid in itself, 


The money drawn from the treasury to aid the cause 
of edueation, has for its object the elevation of the mass- 
es by the extension of knowledge, or the means of ac- 
quiring it, toall; it is to teach them their rightsand their } 
duties, and the best means of fulfilling them; to erect and 
point out to them a higher standard of moral and intel- 
lectual power than the one their fathers were accustom- | 
ed to contemplate. It is to aid in the extension of know- | 
ledze most essential to all, that the farmer claims the aid 


of legislation. ‘That alone seems adequate to spread the | 
rich results which the labors of science, and the experi- 
men! have produced, before 
those who are the most interested in them. No matter 
what the subject may be, if it is one of common benefit, 
commerce, manufactures, education, agriculture, all have 
aright in proportion to their importance, and without 
infringing on the rights of others, to look to legislation 
If there is a pursuit more ancient, more honora- 


the principles developed 


for aid. 
ble, or more deserving of public aid than agriculture, it 
is still fo be pointed out; if there is one in which the 
same stim will produce greater or more beneficial results, 
it is still to be shown. 

We trust that in the examination of this subject, no 
person, cerfainly no farmer, will allow any considera- 
tions except such as spring from a regard to the public 
welfare, to have for a moment a place in his bosom. All 
party feclings, all narrow and contracted views, all sec 
tional or personal jealousies, should be eschewed at once 
and forever. It isa subject in which all are interested, | 


| company them. 








THE CULTIVATOR, 








for the cultivation of the soil and its products, constitute 
the base of prosperity to all classes. Let the operation 
of the present law, in all its bearings and its consequen- 
ces, be well and carefully weighed; and when the time 
arrives for its re-enactment, with such alterations as ex - 
perience may suggest, we cannot believe that any en- 
lightened legislator will be found among its opponents. 





NEW NOTIONS. 


UNDER the head of ‘ Cultivating ground without ma- 
nue,” or ** Wonders will never cease,” an article, copied 
from the London Gard. Chronicle, has been going the 
round of most of our journals. It professes to give the 
results obtained by a Mr. Bieck of Germany, by which 
he has the art of growing the most luxuriant crop on the 
poorest Jands, and at an expense so trifling, that for 
wheat or corn per acre, it will not exceed ten cents, and 
for rape, turneps, cabbage, &c. not over five cents per 
acre. Now in these days, we do not like to pronounce 
any thing impossible, unless it is to make an honest man 
out of a rogue; but the truth is, that notwithstanding all 
the certificates with which the story is fortified, we do 
not believe it, and for that reason have not before allu- 
ded to it. The preparation used for the seed is kept a 
great secret; but the fact that there is some preparation 
used, is demonstration that so far as any effect is produced, 
it is the consequence of manure. We are willing to ad- 
mit that a large proportion of many plants is derived 
from the atmosphere; but this power of absorption or 
combination is derived from the soil originally, and that 
power is conferred and perpetuated by manures. That 
manures too may be used in a highly concentrated form, 
we have the most abundant evidence; but to assert that 
ten cents worth of even the most powerful can produce 
the effect described by Mr. Bieck, sounds to us most mar- 
velously like the Multicaulis and Chinese Tree Corn sto- 
ries. Lord Kaimes once told his man John, “ that the 
time would come when a farmer would carry the manure 
for a field in*his pocket.” John shook hishead. * Ah, 
I see you doubt my assertion,” said his lordship. ‘* Far 
be it from me to doubt any assertion your lordship may 
please to make,” answered John: ‘* I was only thinking 


| that if the manure was carried out in one pocket, the 


crop could be brought home in the other.” We are 
strenuous advoeates of all real improvements, and such 
are always rational; but we do not advise our farmers to 
think of growing crops on flat bare rocks, or attempt the 
production of them on poor soils without manure. On 
the contrary we advise them to save and apply all the 
manure possible, a course at once agreeing with the laws 
of nature and the dictates of common sense. 


CONVERTING PEAT SOIL INTO MEADOW. 


For centuries since the settlement of New England, 


| thousands, we may say hundreds of thousands of acres of 


bog, swamp, or peat Jands, have been unreclaimed, re- 
ceiving annual depositions of fertile matter from the 
neighboring hills or streams, yet returning nothing to 
the owner, and considered the most worthless part of 
the farm. Attempts were indeed made at times to sub- 
ject some of these places to cultivation, but nine times 
out of ten the effort was a complete failure, and the 
ground was finally surrendered to the dominion of the 
coarse water bog grasses and the bushes that usually ac- 
More or less such lands are found along 
the whole sea board of the northern and middle States, 
and have been, as a matter of course, until within a few 


| years, consigned to barrenness so far as any valuable | 


product is concerned. 

At last, science came to the aid of the farmer, and 
taught him the composition of soils and the best method 
of remedying their existing defects. 
those spots which had so long been eye sores to every 


lover ofagriculture, could be converted into the most fer- | 


tile parts of the farm; that when relieved from the sour- 
ing effects of stagnant water, and prepared by the mix- 


ture of other and firmer earths, a new and valuable 


veretation would sueceed to one that was worthless, and | 


thus the productive capabilities of the country be vastly 
increased. ‘This process is now yearly going into ef- 
fect; and the heaviest crops of fine English grasses, 


roots and grain are now grown on Jands that from time | 
immemorial have been quaking bogs, or dangerous quag- | 


mires. Wehave rarely met with a better illustration of 
these faets, than in the report made by Col. A. Moore, 
of Concord, Mass., to the Massachusetts Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculiure, and who received the pre- 
mium offered on farms in that State. 

The first object of Col. Moore,on taking possession of 
his unpromising farm in 1835, was to drain his peat and 


| bor meadows, and this he accomplished; but he found 
| the ground did not become solid, that there was a ten- 


dency to allow the return of coarse grasses, and that at- 
tempts to burn the surface, though partially successful, 
endangered the destruction of the whole peat meadow. 
In this dilemma he commenced drawing on sandy loam 
from the sand hills that bordered the swampy lands. 
«<'This answered the purpose. ‘The ground became firm, 
the grass seeds took, and the yield was altogether be- 
yond my expectations.” The process pursued by the 
Colonel is as follows. The land is first ditehed and 
drained; the bushes cut off, or if large, pulled up; the 
sail well levelled, and about 400 cart loads of sandy loam 
spread upon an acre; 20 cart loads of compost manure 
are added, and thoroughly mixed by harrowing. On 
this, in the month of September, half a bushel of herds- 


grass, and half a bushel of red-top grass seeds are sown, 
harrowed again, and the whole rolled smooth with a 
heavy roller. The Colonel says:—‘‘I have now from 
20 to 25 acres which have thus been reclaimed. The 
success I have had may be judged of by the value of the 
crops produced. Every year since this land has been 
reclaimed, whether wet or dry, it has produced on an 
average not less than three tons of English hay to an 
acre, which brings the highest price in market. In 
1838, at the request of Mr. Colman, the Agricultural 
Commissioner, I weighed the first crop of hay on one 
acre of this Jand, and it weighed 7,610 lbs. About three 
acres of it during the present season, I have no doubt, 
produced five tons to the acre. It was mowed twice, 
and the second crop was so large that it was considera- 
bly lodged. One other fact may be stated. A few years 
ago I built a barn 20 feet by 40, and some of my neigh- 
bors laughed at me for it, and said, ‘it is a good barn, 
but what.are you going to fill it with?) That barn, to- 
gether with one I have since built, 40 by 80 feet, as well 
as my others are now full, and I shall have to build more 
or stop reclaiming meadows.******I verily believe that 
the two first crops, have, in every instance, repaid the 
whole cost and expense of reclaiming.” 

Such are the results obtained by a skillful applicaffon 
of labor, and following out the system of mixing soils 
as pointed out by nature, anc so clearly indispensable to 
productiveness. What has been done by Col. Moore 
may be done by others, and the annual produce and pro- 
fits of similarly constituted farms be thus very greatly 
increased. 


COST OF FENCING. 





THE Peoria Press contains a paper on fences by a 
Peoria farmer, which, although more particularly appli- 
cable to western farming, contains some hints which we 
deem worthy of abridgment for the Cultivator. His 
remarks relate to sod fences, hedge fences, picket fences, 
and rail fences. To the first he objects for the follow- 
ing reasons:—lIst. Cattle and the frost will throw them 
down—2d. They would be no defence against hogs and 
sheep if they stood—3d. Grass will not form a sward on 
an inclination so steep that cattle cannot walk up it; and 
4th. They are immovable. He advises farmers, if they 
wish to lose their labor and their crops, to trust to a sod 
fence, and they will effectually do it. In his estimation 
they are not worth a groat. His objections toa hedge 
fence, are—Ist. They are a stationary fence, and not 
suitable where the boundaries of farms change as fre- 
quently as in this country—2d. A prairie fire would to- 
tally destroy them—3d. The expenses of trimming and 
keeping in repair would quadruple that of a rail fence; 
and 4th. It would cost as much to make a fence to pro- 
| tect the hedge, as to protect the crop. Picket and rail 
fences are the ones now in most common use in that sec- 
tion of the country, and he estimates the expense of each 
as follows, which we think a pretty fair allowance: 

**Cost of picket fencing for 80 rods in length, caleu- 
lating youcan get timber within six miles, so as to make 
two loads per day. 








It taught him that | 





133 posts, 10 feet apart, at BL SO, +++ +--+ + eeeseeeeee eens $2 00 
264 flat rails, at $2 per hundred, ------- 5 28 
3,300 pickets, at $4 per thousand, -- 13 20 

| 100 pounds nails, «+ errees cece eee eeee 8 00 
| Hauling 8 loads of rails, 4 of posts, 7 of pickets, at $1, 19 00 
Sharpening pickets, dressing rails and putting up fence, 30 00 
$77 43 

Cost of 80 rods rail fencing. 

1,600 rails and stakes,----- coc cccece cecc cecees cee 00 

| Hauling 48 loads, 33 tothe load, - «++. t tere eeeeeee 00 
Staking and putting up at 21 cents per hundred, ---- 00 





69 00 

The Peoria farmer maintains that rail fence is the 
cheapest and best of any of the fences, as it costs the 
least in the first place; is most easily repaired or remo- 
ved; is not liable to be blown down, or thrown out by 
frost; and should it be so, is easilv put upagain. Where 
ity of timber (and that is the great diffi- 
at the west,) he proposes the cultivation 
The following are his directions on this 





there is a scare 
culty in fenci 
of the locust. 
point: 

‘*Plow and prepare your land as for corn; draw fur- 
rows each way three feet apart, quite shallow; then 
drop in the hill two or three black locust seed, having 
previously well scalded them, and cover with the hoe 
about an inch deep, pressing the dirt on the seeds; keep 
the weeds out the two first years, then let them grow, 
and in five or six years you may have as many rails 
made in such a piece of timber as you may choose. 
There is no trick or mystery about the matter, they can 
be as easily grown ascorn. The late Jesse Bowles, of 
Adams county, grew one of the finest locust groves in 
the State, which would at five years growth have cut 
two rails lengths toeach tree. If youare afraid the roots 
of the grove would spread, dig a diteh round it and the 
locust roots will not cross.”” 

An acre planted in this way would produce 4,840 trees, 
but we presume that in actual planting, it would be found 
better to place the trees at a greater distance. They 
would not only grow better, but the timber would be 
sounder, and more durable. Locust a tree, we are 
well aware, of most vigorous growth in favorable loca- 
tions; but we think that an average of ten years would 
be a time sufficiently limited for the growth of two good 
rails on one tree, and that if they can be produced in 
sufficient numbers in that time, the prairie farmers will 
find them cheaper than any other. 
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Cattle should have access to salt at all times. 
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DICTIONARY OF TERMS USED IN 
Agriculture and its kindred Sciences. 


MAGNESIA.—This is one of the earths having a me- 
talic base called magnesium. Magnesia is usually pro- 
cured for the purposes of commerce from the magnesian 
limestone, acted upor with the impure muriate of mag- 
nesia or the bittern of sea salt manufactories. Except 
in combination with limestone, it is of little use as an 
earth; but in some limestones of this country it consti- | 
tutes 40 per cent of the whole, and consequently, where 
such stones are burne:! for agricultural purposes, it must 
exercise a decided influence for good or evil. The re- 
sult of many experimen’s in England and in this country, 





would seem to prove that magnesia is injurious to vege- 
tation, and that the maynesian lumes'ones are to be re- 
jected. At the same time it must be remarked, that the 
principal limestone used by the farmers of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, are more strongly magnesian than any 
other known limestones in the United States, and no com- 
plaints have been made as to the effect. Epsom salts 
are the sulphate of magnesia, and are made by neutrali- 
zing diluted sulphuric acid with carbonate of magnesia. | 
Baltimore is the great manufactory of this substance in | 
the U. States. ‘The magnesia is procured from the mag- | 
nesian limestones of Pennsylvania, and from one and a 

half to two millions of Ibs. of salts are made annually. 

MAIZE.—A plant of the sugar cane family, yielding 
one of the most valuable articles for animal or human 
food known, and under the name of Indian corn, more 
extensively grown in the United States, than any other | 
plant used for bread. It is a native of America, and was | 
unknown in Europe until this continent was discovered. 
It has now gone the circuit of the globe, and wherever | 
the climate has been found suitable to its growth (and its 
range is very broad,) it has taken deep hold as one of 
the most useful of plants. There are more than 40 va- 
rieties known, most of which are the result of fertilizing 
crosses, not more than two or three kinds being known | 
at the se:tlement of the U. States. A new variety has 
within a few years been discovered in Texas, each ker- 
nel enveloped in a husk, and has been grown in the Uni- 
ted States in a fet instances. Maize is a plant that will | 
endure a greater degree of heat than any other of our 
common cultiva‘ed plants, and without such heat for some 
months, will not succeed. The hot dry summers of the | 
United States are found admirably adapted to this grain, | 
over its whole extent, and the. amount annually pro- 
duced isimmense. A warm, deep, rich soil is required 
for inaize, and the crop varies much according to the 
soil, mode of planting, and after cultivation. One hun- 
dred bushels per acre, for several years, has not been an 
uncommon crop; and from 150 to 175 bushels per acre, 
have been reached. Maize is unequaled for the making 
of first rate pork; and when ground with the coband fed 
to horses, is better than any other grain, oats perhaps 
excepted. If fet without the cob, it should be mixed 
with cut straw or hay, as alone the degree of nutriment 
is disproportioned to the bulk required to properly dis- 
tend the stomach of the animal. 

MANGE.—This is an eruption of the skin, attended 
with scurfiness, pimples, the exudation of a watery mat- 
ter, and if not checked, the formation of extensive scabs. 
The itching is usually excessive, and the animal rubs the 
hair an tears the skin in its vain efforts at relief. It is 
one of the most serious diseases that attacks animals, and 
one of the most contagious. If it enters a stable, unless 
extraordinary precautions are used, the whole will be 
affected, for the slightest contact is sufficient to commu- 
nicate the infection. The horse, ox, and dog, are all 
subject to the mange; but the disease in each, differs 
from the disease in the others, and cannot be communi- 
eated from one to the other. Thus the mange of the 
horse is never given to the dog, or that of the ox orcow | 
ty the horse. In this respect, the mange follows the 
s ume law as the itch in the human race, which it in fact 
such resembles, as the itch cannot be communicated to 
1@ animal, or the mange of the brute to man. Further, 
ie same meilicines that will cure this disease in man, 
vill cure the mange in animals, and the same course of 
‘eatment that will be efficacious in one case, will suc- 
‘eed in the other. ‘The remedy is easy and simple. One 
ounce of the flour of sulphur, one ounce of train oil, well 
ground together, and half an ounce common turpentine, 
may be used. ‘The places affected by mange should be 
well brushed to clean off the loose scurf, then well wash- 
ed with soap and water, and afier being fully dried, the | 
ointment should be thoroughly rubbed in with the hand 
ora soft piece of flannel. Corrosive sublimate, helle- 
bore, andgobacco, are sometimes used, but great caution 
is required with such solutions or decoctions, and fatal 
results not unfrequently ensue when they are unskillfally 
tised. We think with Mr. Youatt, that sulphur in some 
form is indispensable in every case of mange, and ‘that 
in this and similar eruptive diseases, it is the sheet an- 
chor of the veterinary sirgeon. Some internal medicines 
may be given at the same time, such as flour of sulphur, 
or in the case of the horse, a mercurial ball. The mange 
most commonly originates from some half fed, half sta- 
bled animal, and then spreads to those with which it | 
comes in con‘act. Animals that are kept clean, well fed, 
and stabled, rarely suffer from mange, unless exposed to 
contamination by the presence of diseased ones. 

MANURES.—Whatever promotes the growth of plants, 
and thus increases the reward of agricultural labor, whe- 
ther existing in the earth or air, isa manure; though the 
term is usually given to such substances as are applied to 
cultivated erovps, or to the soils in which they are grown, 
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That the growth of plants exhausts the soil is evident,and 
unless the matter which goes to their formation is re- 
turned to it in some form, barrenness ia the inevitable 
result. Manuring effectsthis. It was formerly supposed 
that decomposed vegetables or animal matters, combined 
with certain earthy substances or salts, formed compounds 
soluble in water, which were taken up by the roots of 
plants and incorporated into their structure. It is now, 
however, generally supposed that the decomposed sub- 


stances or manures do nothing ‘more than furnish the re- | 
quisite supply of carbonic gas, which is absorbed from | 


the air and elaborated by the leaves, or absorbed by wa- 


ter and taken up by the roots, to undergo the ‘same pro- | 


cess of conversion into vegetable tissue. So far as the 
farmer is concerned, it matters but little which of these 
two theories is the correct one, or whether, (as we are 
inclined to believe,) they are both parily true, since the 
value and the necessity of the application of manures re- 
mains the same. There are in most plants, particularly 
the cultivated ones, certain peculiar principles, without 


a supply of which, in some form, tgey cannot arrive at 


perfection. The plant may be made to grow vigorously, 
but the seed, or that part which gives it its value, will 


not be formed or matured unless its distinctive principles 
are present. ‘Thus gluten is a distinctive principle in | 


wheat; and though a heavy growth of straw may be pro- 


| duced, unless the nitrogen or the ammonia necessary to 


its formation be furnished, the berry will be wanting. An 


excess of manures will destroy plants as effectually as the 


want of them, although where planis grow in a natural 


| state, such a condition is not frequent, as the mixture of 
the manures with the earths, while they lessen the im- 
mediate effects, prolong their efficacy. As a general 
| rule it wiil be found best to apply manures on or near 
the surface. It is the way nature adopts, and the carbon 
liberated is directly available by the roots or leaves. AS 
the circulation of air is necessary to the continued for- 
mation of carbonic gas, a shallow covering will subserve 
every purpose better than adeep one. Indeed, it may 
be doubted, whether in every case of the application of 
manures, a surface use is not to be preferred, unless the | 
manures are in a fresh state, or evolving ammoniacal!l or 
other gases, which require a slight covering of the earth 
to prevent their dispersion and comparative loss in the 
| air. Messrs. Boussingault and Payen, have lately given 
to the public the results of an elaborate series of experi- 
ments to ascertain the relative value of manures, derived 
from the knowledge of the ammonia they respectively 
furnish; that substance, or rather nitrogen, being by 
these chemists, deemed the element of the greatest im- 
portance in manure. From their work, as copied in the 
Gardener's Chronicle, we extract a few of the items gi- 
ven. It will be seen that their estimate agrees very well 
with that which the practical farmer had allowed some 
of the same substances 
in the list, are placed first. Feathers, hair, woolen rags, 
horn rasping 
Earth from graves, soluble blood, and dry muscular flesh, 
next. Pigeon dung. Salted fish and boiled bones. 


The highest or most valuable 





s, and dried insoluble blood, rank alike. 


Jones with their fat. - Moist bones. Oil cake. Pou- 


drette. Blood, Glue refuse. Horse urine. Goat dung. 
Sheep dung. Pig dung. Horse dung. Seaweed. Clo- 
ver roots. Heads of wheat. Wheat chaff. Cow urine. 
Cow dung. Some manures it is evident, act mechani- 


sally as well as otherwise; that is, their application 


parlially changes the character of the soil, rendering it 
more suitable for the production of plants than before. 
In heavy clay soils, lime or sandy mar} has this effect; 
and straw or other long manures plowed under, prevent 
that denseness frequently fatal to cultivation. Manures } 
and their application, is perhaps the most important to- 
pic presented to the consideration of the farmer in culti- 
vating the soil; and if he keeps steadily in view the ne- 
cessity of returning to the soil as much or more than he 
takes from it, he cannot greatly err in its management. 


MAPLE.—This is the name of an American tree, of 


which there are several species and varieties, the most 
important and va 
(Acer sacharinum.) ‘This tree is found abundantly in the 
northern part of the U. States and in Cana 
| quantities of the best sugar is annually made from it. 
Sugar making constitutes a regular part of the farm work 
on those farms where the tree is found, and from 500 to 
1,000 Ibs. may be considered the average annual product 
of acommon sugar works. Fortunately the labor re- 
quired, falls at a time when other farming operations 
cannot well be carried on, being the latter part of March, 
and first of April, and the time that the sap flows vary- 
ing from two weeks to a month, depending on the state 
of the weather. The finest sugar is made from the sap 
that flows the earliest; and care should always be taken 
that the sap is always boiled down before the process of 





uable of which is the sugar*maple, 





and large 





fermentation or souring commences. Jf this cannot be 
done, from the quantity on hand, fresh slaked lime should 
be thrown into the vessels containing it, which will neu- 
tralize all the acids formed, and secure the formation of 
sugar. In the latter part of the sugar season, after tle 
buds begin to swell, the conversion of sap into sugar be- 
comes more (difficult, and that made is not as fine flavored 
| as that earlier produced. ‘The sap flows from the albur- 
num or sap wood, and this should not be wounded to the 
depth of more than an inch or an inch anda half. The | 
practice of ‘‘ boxing” the trees, or using an axe to pro- 
cure the sap is a bad one, and will not be practiced by 
any farmer who expects to use his sugar works in com- | 
ing years. From four to six Ibs. of sugar are produced | 
in favorable seasons from each tree; and one man,and a | 
boy will tend from 100 to 150 trees. Some of the other 
varieties of the maple produce those beautiful woods 





called curled and birdseye maple, and which are in such 
demand by cabinet makers. 

MARE.—Some difference of opinion exists among 
farmers as to the respective value of mares or geldings 
for Jabor; but we think when every thing is taken into 
consideration, the farmer will deem the mare the most 
profitable. Mares are as lasting and durable as geldingss 
do not usually cost as much; and should any accident 
render them permanently lame, or unfit for labor, or even 








if remaining sound, they may be used for breeding. 
There is no necessity for the mare lying idle while with 
foal. Moderate labor, even to the period of foaling,will 
be better for her and for the foal, as she will be in more 
vigorous health than if idle. It is a singular fact that 
the Arabs, noted for the beauty and value of their hor- 
ses, use none but mares. ‘These they find more hardy, 
capable of longer endurance over the deserts than geld- 
ings, and prize and retain them accordingly. Mr. Youatt 
lays down as a rule, and it is one which we are confident 
every breeder of horses who understands his business 
will concede is correct, ‘* that the value of the foal de- 


| pends a great deal more on the dam than on the sire.” 


Farmers, however, too often forget this fact, and in rais- 
ing horses go on the supposition that every mare is a mare, 
and every colt a colt, whether they are worth raising or 
not. A little attention to this point would benefit the 
breeder by adding to his profits, and greatly improve the 
appearance and actual value of our farm horses, 
MARL.—Various earthy deposits are known under the 
name of mar], but that which is the most common, and 
as a whole, of the most use to the farmer, is that known 
as calcareous marl, from its containing more or less car- 
bona‘e of lime. Mar! is usually composed of clay, sand 
and lime; and the proportions of the former, cause it to 
be called sandy or clayey marl. Nearly all marls abound 
in animal exuvia, such as shell fish, &c., and to these 
their eflicacy as a manure may in many instances be at- 
tributed. But the most important marls of the United 
States, those of the green sand formation, and which ex- 
perience has proved of such immense. value on the sandy 
soils of New-Jersey and the region south, it is supposed 
from the analysis of Prof. Rogers and others, owe their 
efficacy to the potash or alkali they contain, which in 
some instances has reached 10 per cent. The clay 
banks in the vicinity of Albany, which spread over the 
sandy plains overlying them, or in their vicinity, pro- 
duce such excellent effects, according to Judge Buel, 
contain from 25 to 30 per cent of lime, and therefore 
approach the nature of marl, The central parts of 
Onondaga and Cayuga counties, contain immense depo- 
sits of calcareous marl, nearly pure, and which we doubt 
not will hereafter be extensively used. At present such 
is the abundance of sulphate and carbonate of lime, not 
only in the immediate vicinity, but in the soils of those 
counties, that the necessity for such application has not 
become apparent. Marl, when dug from the pits, should 
lie some little time on the surface, to undergo aeration, 
and such changes as the atmosphere produces on soils, , 
before it is used as a manure. The winter is the best 
time for this, as freezing pulverizes the clay parts more 
effectually than any other process can do. It may be ap- 
plied to meadows, pasture lands or corn, and will be 
found useful in all cases, where lime is wanting, or me- 
chanical alterations in the soil are required. 
MEADOW.—The meadow is that part of the farm 
from which in temperate or northern latitudes, hay is 
made for the wintering of domestic stock. Under the 
old system of farming, the meadow was never disturbed 
by the plow, but for years was reserved for the seythe; 
consequently when it was possible, the meadow was 
found on low lands, or those naturally wet, and to pre- 
serve its fertility, much of the manure of the farm was 
applied in surface dressings, to the great detriment of 
the tillage land and the crops. Under the improved or 


| rotative system of husbandry, every part of the farm is 


alike subjected to the plow and the scythe, and the mea- 
dow changes as often as the wheat or the corn field. To 
do this, every part of the farm is first made capable of 
growing any of the commonly cultivated crops, by drain- 
ing, and while the average product of the whole farm is 
greatly increased, the quantity and quality of the hay 
made, will be proportionally improved. The gragses best 
adapted for meadows where a rotation is practiced, are 
the clovers, timothy, orchard grass, herds grass, and ptr- 
haps some of the foreign grasses may be found useful; 
but at present nothing known is equal to clover and ti- 
mothy. In seeding down lands, too little seed is gene- 
rally used, whether the land is to be meadow or pasture. 
Heavy seeding makes a closer turf, finer hay, sweeter and 
better pasture, more roots restores the ex- 
haustion consequent on cropping, much sooner. In seed- 
ing lands they should always be thoroughly rolled. It 
will assist the covering and germination of the seeds, and 
render it level and smooth for the scythe. Lands intend- 
ed for mowing, should not be trodden or poached by the 
feet of cattle in the spring, as such poaching renders the 
surface uneven, destroys the roots of plants, and is of lit- 
tle service to animals. Where, however, it is inconve- 
nient to subject meadow land to the plow, and the grasses 





| and the product decline, such meadows may be restored 


by occasionally giving them a liberal dressing of com- 
post manure, sowing them afresh with a portion of the 
most valuable grasses, and giving them a very heavy 


| harrowing in all directions. This will dislodge the mos- 


| ses that clog the surface in old meadows, loosen the sur. 


face and promote atmospheric action, and give a new 
and more vigorous growth of grass plants. 


Good housekeeping is always very essential. 
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~ Original Papers from Contributors. 


LETTER FROM OHIO, 


Messrs Gaytorp & Tucker—lIn a late tour through 
the county of Licking, in this state, I noted the follow- 
ing observations, which may, perhaps, be worth perusal: 

CornsTALK SuGAR.—In the Yankee settlement of 
Granville, I found that several experiments were made 
in the manufacture of this article last year, with various 
success. I was shown a sample of sugar made by Mr. 
Aylesworth, which was well grained and well flavored, 
and only needed a better draining to make it an excel- 
lent article. Some little difficulty was experienced in 
getting the syrup to crystalize,owing, as is now believed, 
to the stalks having become too old before they were 
eut. Mr. Fassett, who was one of those engaged in the 
experiments, thinks the proper time for cutting is when 
the blossoms have all fallen from the tassels, or when 
the top of the tassel is beginning to die. The saccharine 
of the stalk is supposed to be then most abundant and in 
the best state. No difficulty was experienced in making 
first rate molasses, and samples were shown me equal, 
if not superior, to any cane molasses I ever saw. It 
would be an object to make cornstalk molasses, even if 
no sugar were made—it is such a nice article, and can be 
made so very easily. But the experiments of last year 
have sufficiestly demonstrated the practicability of ma- 
king sugar, and no doubt is entertained that practice and 
observation will furnish all the additionat knowledge 
which is requisite for the perfection of the manufacture. 
The yield is very satisfactory. I understood Mr. Fas- 
sett to say, that in their most successful experinrents it 
was equal to 700 pounds per acre, and he thinks that even 
800 or 900 pounds may be obtained. 

Live Srock.—Granville has been noted for good 
éwine for a long time. Gen. A. Munson has an import- 
ed Berkshire boar, one of the best hogs I ever saw, that 
has done an incalculable good in this region. Mr. Fas- 
sett has excellent hogs. He is a veteran breeder and 
feeder, and it is said has not had an ordinary pig for 20 
years. He has a large well shaped old sow, that he calls 
Bedford and Berkshire, that breeds the greatest pigs by 
Gen. Munson’s boar, to be found in * all these diggins.” 
In 1840, Mr. Fassett killed four of her pigs at the age of 
10 months and 6 days, whose average dressed weight 
was 334 pounds—the largest weighing 350 pounds! In 
1841, he killed but one or two of her pigs, they being 
mostly sold for breeders; but one was killed at 9 months 
old, that weighed upwards of 300 pounds. Last year, 
(1842,) he killed five of her pigs at 8 months and 15 days 
old, whose average dressed weight wag 2951 pounds— 
the largest weighing 320 pounds! Now here is proof 
by the steelyards. Mr. F. isa matter of fact man, and 
does not come to his conclusions by guessing. I do not 
remember having ever known so many pigs from one 

+80ow, giving such remarkable weights. 

Mr. Brice, near Newark, hasa Durham bull, Hampton, 
purchased of Mr. Van Rensselaer of your city, in 1841. 
He is a prime bull, and his progeny show that he will be 
a great improvement to the cattle of this vicinity. Mr. 
Brice has also a young Durham cow, (Mary,) which he 
bought of Messrs. Corning & Sotham, in 1841. She has 
likewise become a splendid animal, and though she has 
not had a calf since Mr. B. bought her, it is hoped she is 
now in a way to have one. Mr. B. has a Cotswold buck 
that he bought of Messrs. Corning & Sotham. I think 
he is the same whose likeness was once given in the 
Cultivator, and which a correspondent of the Farmer's 
Cabinet attempted to “ poke fun” at, for having, as he 
said, in the likeness represented a ‘‘natural piazza be- 
hind.” But whatever may have been the beauties or 
blemishes of the likeness, or the opinions of captiouscri- 
tics concerning it, the sheep is a noble one, and sheared 
123 pounds washed woo! last year! Mr. B. has been un- 
fortunate with the South Downs which he had of Mr. 
Prentice. He has lost all his ewes from one accident 
and another, and has only the buck left. He is a very 
anug, good bodied animal, with excellent wool. 

Gen. Thomas W. Wilson, near Newark, has two cows 


and a bull of the stock of Mr. Thomas Bates of Kirk- | 


leavington, England. ‘The old cow, mother of the oth- 
er, was presented by Mr. Bates, to the lady of Bishop 
Melivaine of Kenyon college, in this state. It is good 
stock. They are light boned, thrifty, and good hand- 
lers. The young cow looks like a very good milker. 
The two cows have fine heifer calves, by Mr. Brice’s 
bull. 

S1rk.—Hon. Elias Howell has a large cocoonery, and 
has done considerable in the silk line. He said they did 


not do much last year, but sold about $100 dollars worth | : : 
1 inches thick; then a strata of charcoal 3 inches thick, 


of cocoons. He is intending to do much more this year. 
He can feed from five hundred to seven hundred thou- 
gand atatime. Mrs. Howell, under whose superinten- 


dence the cocoonery is managed, prefers the sulphur va- | 
| upwards through these different materials to find its own 


riety of worms, as being more healthy and requiring less 
care, 

The silk business will undoubtedly become important 
in this part of the country. 
have been erected for the manufacture of silk, have done 
well. Mr. Gill of Mt. Pleasant, sold upwards of $9,000 
worth of silk goods of his own manufacture, last year. 
He is enlarging his operations, and intends to increase 
his business considerably this season. His fabrics are 
good—some of them pronounced by competent judges 
equal to any imported—and are afforded at as low prices, 
according to the weight. 

The kind of mulberry generally used, is the Multicau- 


Some establishments which | 








lis—there are some Italian. Of these, my better half,who 
has fed silk worms for several years, prefers the Italian. 
It is much hardier, puts out much earlier in the spring, 
produces more wholesome foliage, and from the abun- 
dance of lateral roots which can be obtained by heading 
down, it is more convenient for feeding. The Multicau- 
lis is good for late feeding, but unless it is taken up in 
the fall, it will almost always die down to the ground in 
winter, and frequently dje entirely. I should like to 
know if there is not some kind that will do better. How 
do the Jarge leaf Canton and the Alpine, continue to do 
at the North? It is sometime since I have seen them, 
but my impression is, from what I have seen, that they 
would be valuable here. I wish some of your corres- 
pondents would let us know how these kinds succeed as 
to hardiness, quality and quantity of foliage, &c., and 
where they can be had. 


P1GEoN Roosts.—One of these curiosities is now to be 
seen in the vicinity of Granville. It covers (as I was 
informed,) an extent of some square miles, and is occu- 
pied by millions of f#geons. They congregate in such 
immense masses as to spoil the heaviest timber, breaking 
down the largest limbs. They feed on the beech nuts, 
and are very fat. Some people go to the roost and kill 
them for mere wanton sport. They stick one end of a 
long limber pole in the ground, and as the pigeons come 
into the roost, they swing it swiftly backwards and for- 
wards, cutting down hundreds. They fly to the roosts 
in the latter part of the day in clouds, darkening the air, 
and stunning the ears with the sound of their wings. At 
such times, the slaughtering of numbers has no effect on 
the others; the hindmost rush on the others like Buffa- 
loes running over a precipice. The nests are rudely 
made of a few sticks; sometimes there are twenty on a 
tree, and the trees as thick as they can stand. The squabs 
are said to be heavier about the time they are able to fly 
than they ever are afterwards, and are then considered 
most delicate eating. The inhabitants contemplate .ma- 
king a general feast of them about the time they come 
out of their nests. Where such myriads of them con- 
gregate, the ground receives a coating of manure which 
makes it very rich. Yours, &c. 

Zanesville, O., May 28, 1843. 


S. Howarp. 


FILTERING CISTERNS. 





Messrs. GAYLORD & ‘TUCKER—About 2 years since, 
I was induced for various reasons to construct a cistern 
for filtering rain water, that it might be used for drink- 
ing and other household purposes. I had never seen 
one, and at the moment was unable to get any requisite 
information as to the proper mode of construction, and 
was thus forced to rely upon my own ingenuity. A trial 
for two years has convinced me that I was correct in 
my notions, and T would not now exchange my cistern 
for the most wells I know of, even for drinking. I sub 
mit my plan, hoping that it may be beneficial to some 
one at least of your numerous readers. 


\ 











Filtering Cistern.—(Fig. 51.) 
D. Charcoal. 
B. Coarse sand. E. Coarse sand. 
C. Fine Sand. G. Leader and strainer 
IF. Lead pipe leading to pump. 

The cistern is built of brick, (8 inch walls,) holding 
30 hhds.; it is of an oval shape, and about 7 feet deep. 
Across the center I built a partition wall, also of brick, 
8 inches thick, leaving 8 apertures at the bottom, each 
21 by 3 inches; over which holes I put a zine plate per- 
forated with holes, acting as strainers. On the south 
side of this partition wall, [ put in my filtering material 
as follows :—Ist, a layer of strata or coarse gravel, say 
from the size of peas to that of hazelnuts, about 6 inches 
thick; then a strata of clean gravel or very coarse sand, 
about 4 inches thick; then a strata of fine beach sand 


A. Gravel. 


| and covered it with another strata of gravel or coarse 


sand. ‘The water from the roof passes into the north 
side, and finding its way through the apertures, forces 


level, and from this south part I take it by means of a 
lead pipe and pump. I should add that before the water 
enters the cistern at all, it passes through a copper box 
above ground, where it is strained through a wire sieve, 
and thus bugs and all insects of any size, are prevented 
from getting into the cistern altogether. 


Newburgh, May 18, 1843. T. M. Niven. 





CORNSTALK CUTTERS. 





Messrs. GAYLoRD & TuckER—In some agricultural 
publication of the last year, I saw a description of a corn 











stalk cutter; there is another of different form in the last 
No. of the Cultivator, p. 35; permit me to describe ano- 
ther, which I think preferable, because cheaper, and in 
possession of every farmer. ‘Take an old worn out 
scythe, cut it in two about four inches nearer the heel 
than point, then make the heel into a shank, upon which 
every boy can put a wooden handle. ‘Take the other 
part of the scythe, and with a cold chisel separate the 
thin part from the back for about four inches, and cut 
it off, then get that part of the back from which you have 
taken the edge, hammered into a shank; and when han- 
dled, you have two of the most convenient aad efficient 
corn cutters ever used. 

I have often wondered why this simple instrument has 
not been described in some agricultural paper, (perhaps 
it has, though I have not seen it;) and I have sometimes 
thought that it was too simple an affair for a formal no- 
tice in a paper, and if you think so, act accordingly, but 
if you think it worthy of an insertion in the Cultivator, 
it is at your service and may benefit some one. 

Yours respectfully, 
L. A. Moopy. 

Willoughby, Lake co., O., May 20, 1843. 


IMPROVED PICKET FENCE. 





Messrs. GAyLorp & TuckER—I am constructing a 
picket fence this year, on a somewhat new plan; and as 
I have never seen or heard of any just like it, I will for- 
ward you a brief description of it. It differs from the 
common fence only in the position of the rails, which 
are sawed three inches square and sixteen feet in length, 
supported by their posts, and the lower rail halved into 
the post, and the upper one halved on the top, so that 
the pickets, instead of being nailed on the flat side of the 
raid, are nailed on to the quadrilateral corner, and of 
course one corner of the rail points directly towards the 
zenith, and the opposite corner towards the nadir. The 
posts should be cased, in order to preserve the ends of 
the rails from decaying. 

Fence constructed in this way, is more durable than 
that built in any other way; and the reasons for the fact 
are obvious. And first, when pickets are nailed on the 
flat side of the rail, the conjunction is not sufficiently 
close to seclude the rain; but on the contrary, acts asa 
reservoir, by which means the picket and rail are kept 
wet, and of course decay willsoon ensue; whereas when 
nailed on the corner, there is but a mere point of surface, 
between the picket and fail, which will quickly dry out. 
Secondly, the surface of conjuction is so small, that paint, 
when applied, covers so much of the surface, that the 
oil will spread from each side and unite in the pores of 
the wood, and thus render it impermeable to water, if 
the paint does not cover the entire surface; and thus the 
picket is kept sound in every part. Thirdly, water im- 
mediately runs from the rails, and the powerful heat of 
the sun, by which they are checked, Joses a vast deal 
of its influence by reflection; whereas when his beams 
pour almost perpendicularly on the flat surface, but few 
are reflected, and furthermore the whole surface of the 
rail can be covered with paint. 

The nails should be driven just below the quadrilate- 
ral corner, through the picket, so that they will not be 
so much exposed to the action of the aqueous vapor of 
the atmosphere and the rain. After the pickets are nailed 
on, a ribbon one inch and a half square is nailed with 
double tenpenny nails, on-the opposite side of the pick- 
ets, from the rails, into the rails. 

The same position of the ribbon must be observed as 
of the rails. This not only adds to the beauty of the 
fence, but it holds each picket more firmly in its place, 
and prevents them from being knocked off by every lit- 
tle rap. 

I will also give you a description of a post for board 
fence, which makes the most subs‘antial, and I think, the 
cheapest fence, when we are at the expense of getting 
the posts sawed at the saw mill. The posts for such 
board fence, should be sawed four inches square, in the 
center of which there should be a place sawed one inch 
in thickness, to be taken out with an auger and chisel as 
far down as the surface of the ground. If it is desirable 
to have the ends of the boards pass each other, a piece 
of two inches in thickness should be taken out. 

After the posts are set, the bottom boards are put in 
their place, and pinned firmly by boring an inch hole 
through the post and boards, and driving in a white oak 
pin. The upper boards are treated in the same manner. 

Such fence is far preferable in low ground, where the 
posts are thrown up by the frost, to fence made by dri- 
ving the posts and nai/ing the boards: because, ip the first 
place, a post which is set in the ground, wilt remain 
more firmly, a longer period of time, in its proper posi- 
tion—is not as liable to be heaved out by the action of 
the frost, as one which is sharpened and drove; and se- 
condly, spme part of the fence is raised farther than the 
other: consequently, the nails break and the boards fall 
to the ground; whereas when they are pinned at each 
end, if one post is lifted a litile higher than the other, 
the boards turn on the pins, and still remain firm. 

Posts driven in dry ground, may stand as well as if 
they were set; but in all cases, I prefer the latter mode. 

When posts are split for fence, I hew them after set- 
ting; and on the opposite side of the board, from the 
post, seta ribbon one inch and a half thick, through 
which the pins are driven into the post. This is nearly 
as good as the whole post, but does not make so solid.a 
fence. S. E. Topp. 

Lansing, Tompkins co., N. ¥., May 25, 1843. 
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Messrs. Evrtors—lI here- 
with send you a portrait of my 
Short Horn anil New Leicester 
bull “* Dragon,” (fig. 52,) de- 
signed an:l engraved by our 
talented young artist, Mr. J 
H. Felch of Ithaca. Many of 
your readers will recognize it 
as a most faithful likeness, 
which will give great credit 
to Mr. F.’s skill as a painter 
and engraver. Dragoon is 
three-fourths Short Horn and 
one-fourth New Leicester ; 
sired by Great Western, dam 
Unadilla by Hollis’ bull, g. 
dam Mr. Adcock’s imported 
Leicester cow. Great West- 
ern sired by Volunteer, dam 
Niobe by American Comet, g. 
dam Norah by Frederick, &c. 
See Her:i Book for remainder 
of pedigree. 

Dragoon is red and white, 
and a remarkably fine built 
animal, with great length of 
carcase. His “ handling pro- 
perties’ are very superior. He 
possesses many of the valuable 
points of both the Durhams 
and Leicesters, and bids fair to 
make a splendid animal. He 
will be two years old in July. 
He received the first prize in 
the class of yearling bulls at 





Bred by H. 8S. Randall, Esq. , Cortlandville. 


for the success of which I can 
vouch. Take a piece of inch’ 
lank aix inches square, and 
n each end insert four spikes,” 
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‘* DRAGOON,” A SHORT HORN AND NEW LEICESTER BULL.—(Fig. 52.) 
Owned by J. R. SpeED, Caroline, Tompkins co. N. Y. 





the las: Fair of our Ag. Socie- 
ty, and was exceedingly admired by all who saw him 

Unadilla was bre by Mr. Robert Adcock of Otsego co., 
and is a most stylish and delicate animal, (half Sir 

Horn and half New Leicester,) as all will admit who have 
had the pleasure of visiting Col. Randall's herd. 

By the way, how is it that there is so large a portion 
of our farming brethren, who will not, or at least do not, 
take an agricultural paper? There are within a circuit 
of half a dozen miles about me, a large number of thrifty 
farmers, some of whom are worth thousands of dollars, 
and till hundreds of acres of land, who do not even take | 
the trouble of attending our Agricultural Fairs; and as! 
to paying a dollar a year for a farmer’s paper, why such 
a thing would be thought by them outrageously extrava- 
gant. They prefer to go on farming in the old way, 
condemning every thing like improvement, and if they 
get their 25 bushels of oats, 45 of potatoes, or 20 of corn 
from an acre, they call ita“ good yield,” and are fully sa- 
tisfiel. Why, my dear sirs, although I haveonly been a 
practical follower of the principles laid down in agricul- 
tural works for about three years, yet I have already “ im- 
proved my a:lvantages” so as to be able to raise just three 
bushels of all kinds of grain, on the same ground that 
formerly yielled me but one, and with but little more 
expense® to say nothing of the benefits which I have de- 
rived from the improvement of my stock. 

I would not be deprive: the pleasure, as well as bene- 
fit, of reading the Cultivator, for ten times the subserip- 
tion price. Now brother farmers send on your dollar, 
and try it for one year, and my word for it, if you read it, 
you will never wish to discontinue taking it. 

Caroline, May 15, 1843, J. R. SPEED. 





FARMING IN WARREN COUNTY, N. J. 





WELL, Messrs. E:litors, the furor scribendi has taken 
hold of your humble servant also, inclining me to do 
somewhat in return for the large amount of pleasure de- 
rived from the perusal of your journal. 

Most farmers decline making contributions, because 
they have made no new discoveries—have no extraordi- 
nary stock or yield of crops—nor made any successful 
experimen's. “Now it is the observations and conclu. 
sions of men who keep their eyes open, whether for or 
against the thing or practice under consideration, that 
are wan‘ed. But if these will not be furnished, the ex- 
ample of one of your correspondents, some months ago, 
from Chester co. Pa., might be followed; thus furnish- 
ing information respecting the soil and crops of their im- 
meiiate district. But I proceed to apply the recommen- 
dation, anil give you a short description of the farmers, 
farms, and produce of this county. And first of the 
farmers. 

A large proportion, say two-thirds, if not three-fourths 
of thes, own the land which they till, and this would 
lead us to presume a good degree of improv ement; but 
we are still very much behind hand in this matter, though 
a better spirit has sprung up within a few years, and quite 
an aivance has been mate. 

The moles of renting or leasing lan! are various; in 
fact, we have no well define! system of any kind. A 
lease fur more than two or three years is a very rare 
thing. ‘There is but little of the English system here, 
anid but little land that is leased for money rent. ‘The 
only settled thing seems to be that the tenant shall have 
house rent, fuel, pasture, and fodder for a cow or two, 
and a patch, not exceeding an acre, for a garden anid a 
few potatoes, Sometimes the tenant gives only his labor 
for one-fourth of the crop, the landlord being to all the 
expense of team, utensils, feed, &c.- Then again the te- 
nant furnishes these, getting one-half or two-thirds, ac- 
cording as the bargain may be respecting taxes, improve- 
ments, and other matters. 





What the prospect then is, may be seen a en exami- 
nation of the value of rents and yield of the lands of this 
district. It is supposed that about two-thirds of our re- 
gion is limestone, and the remainder is maee up of slate 
and granite formations. The bottom land, e» asual in the 
vallies, has been the longest tilled, is in far the best state 
of improvement, and rates from $50 to $100 per acre. 
The hill or mountain lands present the best opportuni- 
ties for investment, and are valued from $15 to $50 per 
acre, according to improvements, Our vallies are nar- 
row and streams rapid, so that these last mentioned lands 
embrace the greater part of the county. The general 
size of farms is from one to two hundred acres, including 
from 25 to 50 acres of woodland. 

The rotation generally followed, ig, beginning with a 
clover soil, then corn or fallow, and winter grain, upon 
which clover seed is again sown. But most farmers sow 
oats and buck wheat, having Jess corn and fallow. In or- 
der to get a view of the produce and comparative profit, 
let us take a system varying a jittle from this, to which 
our lands are well adapted, and which will bring in the 
crops last mentioned. Takea farm of one hundred acres 
under tillage, cultivated as follows: 25 aeres in clover, 
25 acres in corn, 25 acres in oats or buckwheat, and 26 
acres with winter grain. Our average yield with an or- 
dinary season, would be as follows: 17 tons of clover 
hay, (42 tons on 25 acres,) 40 bushels corn per acre, 
(1000 bushels,) 500 bushels oats and buckwheat, or 20 
bushels per acre, and 20 bushels wheat or rye, giving 500 
bushels of winter grain. These at our average prices, 
would bring about $1,500, or yielding $15 per acre for 
the farm. In the above, the clover has been ra‘ed as 
though all were mown, but three-fourths of our pas‘u- 
rage is got from clover, and the mea'low and cornsalks 
relied on for fodder. So the proportion coun’ ed as corn, 
would be partly in other hoed crops, potatoes, roo's, &e. 
This has been done to avoid going into a tedious list f 
details, embracing the various smal! produce raised ona 
farm. From this it will be seen that the owner of land 
would get about double the income ina favorable season, 
that he could obtain at the highest possible rates for leas- 
ing land payable in cash. 

There is a good deal of stock kept, so that but lit'le 
hay is ever soll, more than to supply some scanty neigh- 
bor who has overrated his supply of fodler, and to fur- 
nish what may be wanted in the villages,which are very 
numerous through al] this region. Improved breeds of 
swine have been considerably introduce |, but our eattle 
and sheep are principally common stock, save now and 
then a few flocks, with some of the Durhams and Meri- 
noes. 

But this must suffice for the present, and if this prove 
acceptable you will hear from me again. Some remarks 
and inquiries I should like to make, but one can find al- 
most any inquiry answered in the former volumesof the 
Cultivator, of which I have a complete set, with which 
[ would not part for any agricultural work of the same 
price, I have ever seen or heard of. A. R. D. 

Hackettstown, Warren co. N. J., May 10, 1843. 








MOLE TRAP.—(Fig. 53.) 


Messrs. Gaytorp & TuckeER—Observing your is- 
position to admit into the Cultivator whatever is useful, 
and that you have given place to Mr. Darling's Mole 
Trap, I will give you a description of one (not my in- 
vention,) which recomments itself for its simplic. y, ard 





six inches long, tapering from 
three-eights of an inch to a’ 
sharp point; set them one inch 
apart; you can drive them in- 
to the plank by boring with a? 
small gimblet. If they should 
be found to extend too far a+’ 
cross the mule track, the pointy’ 
can be bent together by thé 
hand. Nail this piece of plank 
with the spikes into it, on toa 
board six inches wide and four 
feet long, at about nine inches 
from the end. Set your trap 
with setting stieks, such as thé 
boys use in setting bird trapsy 
except that the end of the long 
setter must be made broad and 
shaped like a paddle, and be« 
veled. Set the trap at right 
angles with the mole track, 
and bring. the spikes directly 
across the track. Trample the 
track with your foot, so that 


ess ey 
FAW Ay — the mole in passing will ele~ 
vate the pacille end of the long’ 
setter and throw the trap. Four 
or five bricks lad on the long 
board will give it weight e- 
nough to drive the spikes thra® 





the mole. Any blacksmith 
will make the spikes for four 
or awe cents a piece, making the trap cost 474 or 40 cts 
It is a good plan to trample the track two or three feet 
on each side. Ifthe tra alls you can see from which 
direction the mole has come. Dig down on that side of 
the trap, and my word for it, you will find the mole pin- 
ned to the ground. Let the upright setting stick be long 
enough to elevate the lower point of the spikes an inch 
above the ground when — 
J. COLDSBORUUGH. 
Cambridge, Md., May 14, 1048. 





SPANISH MERINO SHEEP 





Messrs. Eprtrors—I have just taken the fleeces from 
the backs of seven Spanish Merino sheep, which I pur- 
chased last fall, with which to commence the rearing of 
a flock. And as I think their weights rather clever, I 
have concluded to forward them to you. I had in all, 
ten; nine 3 year old ewes, and a buck lamb of last year’s 
raising. I selected three of the best ewes, judging from 
quality and quantity of fleece, to exhibit in their coats, at 
our Fair in the fall, and sheared the remaining six ewes 
and buck, and the weights of their respective fleeces 
shorn and weighed in the presence of several of my 
neighbors, (and since re-weighed by my friend and 
neighbor Mr. C., who is the owner of a flock of several 
hundred Saxonies, and who rather doubted the report of 
my shearing,) are as follows: 

No. 1. Buck, 1 yr. old, & ihe. 4 on. 


We. Bi Bi Grcdccwovs - 46 8 « 
No..3.: ‘4 ee 2« 
No. 4,  padties Suu 4“ BB « 
No. 5. M ciate ae 
eee eee ~-46 Re 
Te - sven dots is ee 
34 Ibs. 00 


Averaging very near five pounds a head, aside from 
the tags. They were tagged before being turned into 
pasture in the spring, as were the other three, and the 
weight of all was just three pounds clean wool. Now, 
gentlemen, I am well aware that many of your readers 
will say at once, especially those who are sticklers for 
Saxony sheep, and perchance have got them for sale 
that this was a small flock of choice selected sheep, and 
were fed high and well housed during the winter past: 
and that had [ wintered a flock of several hundred, they 
would not have yielded more than half that amount. 
Well, as to the first part of the reply, it is true to the let- 
ter. They were a small flock, and well attended to du- 
ring the winter; but no better wintered than stock of all 
kinds should be to make farming profitable. My sheep 
were fed plenty of hay three times a day, and oats twice, 
regularly throughout the winter, and had a comfortable 
shed open to the south, to which they could retire at their 
pleasure. And when turned into pasture in the spring, 
were in as good condition as when put up in the fall. 
Whether a large flock of the same kind of sheep treated 
in the same manner, would have fallen short of those 
weights, I am unable to say, not having made the expe- 
riment; but see no reason for supposing that they would 
not. 

As to the Saxonies, in large or small flocks, I have 
had some experience, and with me they have never ave- 
raged over two pounds and a quarter. 

Very respectfully, 

Caroline, June 12, 1843. 


J. R, Bexep. 


Se 


HOT AIR FURNACES. 
THE “Subscriber” who inquires the cost of the cast- 
ings for a Hot Air Furnace, is informed that Silas Rich- 
mond & Co. of Macedon, Wayne co., N. Y., manufacture 
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castings decidedly superior to those described a year or 
two since in the Cultivator and N.G. Farmer; a very im- 
portant improvement consisting in a double ledge running 
round the edge of the bottom plate of each drum, form- 
ing a trough, which when filled with ashes, and the up- 
per part of the drum placed upon it with its edge in this 
trough, renders the whole perfectly smoke tight. The 
drums are also made as thin as practicable, and cost less, 
at the same time they transmit the heat more readily. 
The weight of the whole castings, including ten drums, 
is about 1,000 pounds; the price, 5 cents per pound; con- 
sequently the whole would cost about $50, though some- 
thing less is charged for the cash in hand. The drums 
weigh 40 pounds, and cost $2 each. J. J. T. 


EXPERIMENTS IN VARIOUS MANURES. 





Messrs. Gaytorp & ‘TtuckEr—I have been testing 
the last six years, a few articles as manures; should the 
cesult, being made known, edify or profit a few of your 
aumerous subscribers, I shall feel myself compensated 
for this humbie exertion to enrich the field of practical 
agriculture. ‘he lots acted on were near a salt water 
creek,a dark and stiff clay soil of six inches, resting upon 
@ bright yellow clay bottom or substrata. 

PvLasteR.—I have sowed yearly uponclover, from half 
to 8ix bushels to the acre, leaving out occasionally a few 
lands; have sowed it upon fallow for corn and tobacco; 
fhave used it mixed with ashes upon the hill for to- 
bacco. I feel sorry to recant my former opinions, but 
upon repeated comparative trials, I have not seen enough 
to induce me to join at this time, in the general praise 
of gypsum; nevertheless, I shall still give it a farther 
trial. 

Limeé.—From the great quantity of oyster shells, the 
cheapness aryl ease of burning and spreading, I promised 
myself to make my land as rich as it could be; after 
using it in various ways and quantities, to my great dis- 
appointment, lam at present impressed with the idea 
that the smallest dust, (to my stiff soil,) will do the most 
good and the least injury. Some of my neighbors have 
used it by the thousand bushels, who are slow to praise 
it. Ladmire the binding quality of lime, plaster and 
ashes, and [ am a great stickler for liming in the way of 
whitewashing, and dl» my fall part in that line; the ad- 
vantage is both perceptible and beneficial. ‘To those 
whose ability is not commensurate with their pride, I 
would recommen the adhevise, the whitening, the pre- 
servative effect of a smearing of lime (color that for the 
roof to suit tas'e with red ochre,) to your buildings of 
wood, to close the pores anu form a covering, and not your 
tiff clay, but when and where you may wish a bed of 
cement. 

Mary..—From an oll oyster shellbank hundreds of 
loads have been hauled out; but slight, if any benefit 
where spread; but some to the bank, as it is more easily 
worked. 

AsHeEs.—From coal and wood, I have and shall con- 
tinue to use, though it is really a poor manure, and de- 
cidedly injurious when plentifully spread. Oak leaves, 
and the scrapings of the woods, but of little value. 

Savct.—I have found injurious in my few trials. 

Hoo Harr.—In corn hills, not a word in favor of; hog 
manure around tobacco plants, not worth applying; in 
the potatoe hill, giving a vine half an inch thick, over 
five feet high, anita half bushel of potatoes—no, not a 
tuber ora sign of a potatoe, save the outlines of those 
planted. 

Cuicken Coors.—The manure from, the farmer's best 
droppings; but like hen’s teeth, it is a scarce article. 
When applied in the potatoe hill, it produced a delicate 
vine a foot high, and gave from fifiy to sixty potatoes to 
the hill. 

If have failed in discerning virtue in the manures be- 
fore stated, I have not experimented in vain, inasmuch 
as I have applied an article (of little estimation with 
farmers hereabouts,) upon my tobacco lots, (whether the 
Cause or medium, be it with the chemist—all the same to 
the practical ‘man,) whose verifying .stimulating effects 
were astonishingly visible several hundred yards distant, 
and this article is neither more nor less than chaff. I have 
found it great plowed in for tobacco; good for corn when 
put in the hills; and the best crop and the finest potatoes 
I ever raised, were a shovel of chaff to the hill, when 
both corn and potatoes were planted in the same hill; 
the chaff was hauled from a neigbor’s yard; he loaning 
me his cart to move it out of his way, in addition to giv- 
ing itto me. Would you not take this as a proof that I 
have a kind neighbor, when I tell you his farm was hun- 
gry enough at the same time. Our lands have advanced 
in price and value over a hundred per cent in the last 
twenty years, and the action of plaster upon and with 
clover, receives unlimited praise for it; but my humble 
opinion, formed upon experience an observation, is that 
the greatest improvements are consequent upon the fair- 
est and fullest growth of clover before grazing, (and that 
not done too meanly,) so as to shade and mellow and re- 
turn much to lighten the soil; but all the close grazing 
and budding, with as much p'aster as you will, will not 
improve my stiff soil. If to the above plan of vegetable 
manuring, you establish in your barnyard a regular place 
to deposit all vegetable articles proper for decomposition, 
and let your stock be the directors, or workers, (ami it 
will be found your interest,) and the value of the bank 
will be in proportion to their deposits, 


° D. G. WEEms. 
Tracey's Landing, Md., May 10, 1843. 


Boak your rufa baga seed in tanner’s oil.—N, E. Far. 





























GARDEN PLOW.—(Fig. 54.) 








Explanation of the Figures. 

1. Handle, 4 feet 2 inches long. - 

2. Beam, 2 feet 2 inches long; breadth, 4 inches. 

3. The two handles of the plow with the traverse; the 
handles 1 foot apart. 

4. The iron hoop of the wheel, 1 foot in diameter, 1 
inch broad, half an inch thick; the rest in wood. 

5. One piece of wood, 2 feet long, 1 inch broad, and 
half an inch thick. 

A. A Coulter, 11 inches long, 3 inches broad to the 
middle point. 

B. Coulter, 4 inches. C. do. of 6 inches; the pro- 
portion is not kept in the figure, being made to indicate 
the elevated part that runs along the plants in the rows, 
and thus turns the soil from them. 

D. A Coulter of 7 inches in its greatest length; 2 inch- 
es broad to the point. 

EK. An Lron screwei above the pivot of the wheel. 

I’. A wedge as represented in No. 2, fastening each 
coulter. 

10 inches distance of the mortice from X. 


Messrs. Gaytorp & TuckrerR—I have thought that 
the plan of a small garden plow which I have been using 
these 25 years past, might be acceptable and useful to 
those who make a large market garden. The ground 
being plowed and harrowed, the beds made, the line 
stretched, the iron B. is put in the garden plow, which 
is then pushed along the line; if for peas, the rows may 
be eight inches apart, until there are three rows in eaci 
bed, all made by the plow and line. I have found that 
the peas planted in that manner were more easy to stick, 
and wanted less sticks to do it. The distance is large 
enough to cut the weeds with the little plow and the iron 
marked D., until the peas are large enough to be plowed 
withG., annexed to the plow in the subjoined plan. 
All vegetables planted or sowed in rows, may be thus 
plowed and tended. The iron C. is for little orions, car- 
rots, parsneps, garden oysters or salsify, beets, &c. This 
iron goes very near the plant, and throws off the soil 
from it when needed. All those irons are made of old 
‘‘ hand-saw blades,’’ and must be kept as sharp as possi- 
ble. The iron A. is to be used to clean walls; then two 
small wheels must be adapted as pointed in the plan; 
they keep the plow steady. This iron must have a curve 
that may keep the heel about two inches from the ground, 
while the point enters it deep enough to take up the roots 
of the weeds.* Experience can best teach best means of 
using the instrument. All the pieces of the plow should 
be screwed so as to take it apart, if needed, to transport 
it elsewhere, or to replace what might break. 

Yours, &c. W. MENTELLE. 

Lerington, Ky., May 15, 1843. 





AN ESSAY 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 


DAIRY COWS AND CHEESE DAIRIES. 


BY ALONZO L. FISH OF HERKIMER CO.,N. Y. 


THE good success ofa Cheese dairy through the year, 
depends much upon the treatment of cows during the fall 
and winter preceding the milking season, and on the kind 
and quality of food given them. I shall therefore com- 
mence my observations about the middle of October, re- 
lative to the proper articles of food, and the best manner 
of producing them, according to my practice and expe- 
rience. 

Cows that have been well kept through the summer, 
are now in good flesh, and should not be allowed to 
shrink from their present condition. If they are milked 
late in the fall, and left out to consume old dry corn stub - 
ble and frozen grass, (which is too common a practice 
to save fodder,) and to add to this mode of trea‘ment, 





*The small wheels are not wanted except for the iron A. 








| the poorest fodder is first fed, as if the cows could then 


live best upon nothing—such course of treatment, will 
reduce the flesh of any good milch cow, and leave the 
blood in a weak unhealthy state, and make the animal 
predisposed to horn distemper, hoof-ail, blain, and many 
other disorders which originate in the blood, and are in- 
cidental to cows after gestation; and require much strong 
feed to recruit them sufficiently to commence their milk, 
when they should require the least. 


If cows are milked afler grass becomes frozen and lo- 
ses its nutrition, they should be sheltered from the cold 
storms and bleak winds, and fed plenty of good hay or 
its equivalent. A profit may also be derived from feed- 


ing apples, pumpkins, roots, &c. with discretion, on the 


decline of grass; as they increase the flesh and improve 
the milk. If the dairyman has not a supply of those to 
feed, he may substitute ground oats, corn, barley, buck- 
wheat, or wheat bran, which should always be made in- 
to a thin slop feed, and scalded or soured several days 
before it is fed. From two to four quarts of provender 
meal thus prepared, is sufficient per day for each cow. 
With sufficient feed and care, the milking season may 
be safely and profitably protracted until 90 days previous 
to the close of gestation. The cows should then be kept 
to dry feed and plenty of salt for ten days, which will 
have a tendency to dry up the milk by reducing the flu- 
idity of the system; during which time they should be 
occasionally milked, as the condition of the bagenay re- 
quire. ‘This may bea profitable time for children to milk, 
as they commonly dry up cows they are in the habit of 
milking. When regular milking seems to be no longer 
necessary, and the cows are nearly or quite dry, all the 
fluid should be thoroughly got out of the bag, that it may 


| not be taken back into the system in an unnatural and 








unhealthy state, or remain to form callus, which fre- 
quently spoils a good cow. Afler cows become perfect- 
ly dry, they should be stabled in dry warm stables, and 
fed plenty of nourishing food: sufficient to keep them in 
a healthy and thriving condition. A sheaf or two of 
oats, cut and well cured when the berry is soft, and 
fed daily to each cow at such a season, with plenty of 
good hay and an ounce of sulphur each, per week, for se- 
veral weeks, will keep the bowels ina proper condition, 
and restore the blood to a healthy state, which is very 
necessary at this crisis. 

Gestation produces the heaviest draft upon the system 
the last three montiis, during which time cows should be 
kept thriving if possible, without grain feed, as this is 
more conducive to muscle than fluid.. The fluency of 
milk depends much upon the fluidity of the system being 
kept up through gestation; and I have never found this 
object accomplished easier or cheaper than by feeding 
plenty of good hay, with some roois, as the condition of 
the cow may require. 

A healthy cow will thrive sufficiently upon good hay, 
if well stabled and tended. If hay is not salted in the 
mow, cows should be salted lightly and often. In win- 
ter, the mildest weather should be chosen to sa't them, 
and an opportunity given them to drink soon after being 
saltech 

Milch cows should never be allowed to stand out, 
trembling in the winter’s blast, as it will tend to contract 
the muscles and reduce the fluidity of the system. 

Stables with stanchions are the most convenient, and are 
equally safe and easy for the cows if properly construct- 
ed. The greatest objection to this mode of stabling cows, 
is the difficulty in raising, when in stanchion, but this 
may be obviated by placing the plate or topof the stan- 
chion aslant from the sill and from the body of the cow, 
varying about 12 inches from a perpendicular standard 
of 5 to 54 feet in length, which is a proper height for 
the plate or top piece, thus accommodating the forward 
motion of the animal as she raises upon the floor, witb- 
out pressing the shoulders. 

Cows should not be out in severe weather longer than 
necessary to get drink, and if their hair gets filled with 
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snow and frost, it should be brushed out, and every ex- 
pedient should be used to pro note the comfort and quiet 
of the animal, as it will save feed and increase flesh. 

Raw potatoes, fed in small quantities with plenty of 
salt, during the last two weeks of gestation, is a safe and 
in my opinion the best feed thatcan be given to produce 
a sure secretion, and should be continued until the cow 
comes to her milk freely; one peck per day is a sufficient 
quantity foreach cow. ‘The strength of this feed may 
be safely increased with two quarts of provender meal, 
scakled or soured, and made into a thin slop. 

Violent exertion, such as fighting, running, &c. should 
be prevented if possibie at all times. If the excrement 
coes not follow the calf within 12 hours, it should be 
carefully removed by hand, which will be less injurious 
than meilicines sufficiently powerful to produce the de- 
sired effect. Cows should not be allowed to eat their 
excrement, but kept supplied with plenty of water, warm- 
ed to a temperate degree, and care should be taken to 
keep them perfectly dry and warm until they come freely 
to their milk; then the strength of their feed may be 
safely increased. Buta proper medium and strict regu- 
larity should always be observed in feeding, in view of 
profit and the danger of over acting the system. 

Some cows, being less fluent than others, will not bear 
as much feed; 4 quarts of provender meal per day, made 
into slop, as above directed, or one half bushel of roots, 
is strong feed, and as much as will pay a profit. 

Cows should be carded every day, from about the Ist 
of March, until they are turned to grass, which tends to 
keep up a healthy circulation in the extremities and isa 
good substitute for exercise. 

April is the best month for dairy cows to come in, after 
which period they should be kept fluent, if possible, till 
they can get plenty of grass. It is bad for cows to get 
reduced in vigor and flesh in the commencement of the 
milk season, as it will require much food in the best part 
of the season to recruit them to a healthy fluent condi- 
tion. I would as soon start with my family upon ajour- 
ney, in a poor worn out vehicle, which I knew would 
require me to lay by upon expense, to get itrepaired, as 
to attempt to make a profit from cows poorly wintered. 
It may be relied upon as an unexceptionable rule, that 
cows will not yield their abundance in quality or quan- 
tity, unless they have been wel! wintered, so as to com- 
mence the milk season ina vigorous and fluent condition. 

Strict attention shoyld be paid to milking clean at this 
period, that the course of the milk may be thoroughly 
established in the system in the commencement of the 
season. Children should not be allowed to milk until 
they are strong enough to milk quick and thorough. 
Many cows require a thorough exercise of the bag to get 
the milk clean. 

If a cow does not come to her milk fluently, she should 
be fed a common musket charge of gunpowder, or an 
ounce of floured sulphur, every other day for six days, 
which will increase the action of the fluids, and secure 
an increased flow of milk. During this process, the cow 
should not-be fed largely with strong feed; her feed may 
be moilerately increased with the fluency of her milk. 
I protes strongly agains! the practice of feeding dry, un- 
scalded or unfermente:! grain feed to milch cows at any 
time, (excep! as a me.licine in some cases, which I will 
notice hereafter.) as it must necessarily absorb much of 
the gastric juices of the stomach, instead of adding to 
them in the process of digestion. 

Cows are ‘nany times troubled with cracked teats in 
the spring, which makes troublesome milking. This 
may be remedie! by a few applications of the oil of 
pumpkin seed. If this cannot be procured, use the Jard 
tried from bacon rinds, or the outside of bacon trimmed 
off, which is most s'rongly impregnated with smoke. 
The application should be made previous to milking, 
wh'ch will soften the teat and prevent further cracking, 
and work the oil into the wounds unhealed: these are 
the best specifics I ever tried. 

As this is the season ia which dairymen procure most 
of their renne’s for simmer uses, I would earnestly cau- 
tion them agains! bad rennets. A good coagulator is an 
indispensa/e prerequisite in the manufacturing of cheese, 
and much depends upon its being properly saved. When 
the rennet of a culf is to be saved, it should have plenty of 
new milk, an.! be kept from taking any unclean substance 
into its stomach, which woul! make it necessary to rinse 
the coats of the rennet and des'roy its vital strerigth. 
The calf shoult not be killed with a full stomach, as the 
gastric juices are then employed in digesting and dis- 
charging its burthen, ani are not found in full strength 
in the coa's of the stomach. Nor should they be kepta 
long time wichout milk previous to being killed, for in 
this case the system woull continue its draft upon the 
juices of the stomach until its digestive powers became 
exhausted, and thus render the rennet unfit for use. 

This is proven by the well known fact that animals 
ean bear but a small quantity of food without injury, af- 
ter a protracted abstinence. This is apt to be the case 
with renneis save.! by butchers, as they are in the habit 
of keeping veal calves several days without food, to ac- 
comm late a market. The rennets, after being thus 
spoiled, are thrown into a brine prepared to receive them 
for the season, as ihe best facility to obtain the dairyman’s 
nimble shilling for rennet. I have known the whole 
strength of two renne‘s thus preserved, usedl in a cheese 
of 100 Ibs., without digesting the milk sufficiently, be- 
sides making the cheese very rancid. I am not in favor 
of putting reane’s in brine or pickle to preserve them, as 
it is difficult to make a composition that will control the 
acids of the s'omach, or prevent a partial fermentation 
of its gaseous properties. ‘The only sure method of pre- 





: serving those properties in their full strength and purity, 
is by drying them in pure air. Calves should not be 
killed for their rennets, until they are four or five days 
old, during which time they should have plenty of new 
milk to acquire a healthy and strong digestion. Twelve 
or fifteen hours are required for'a common feeding of 
milk to digest and pass out of the stomach, at which time 
the gaseous secretions are strongest and most abundant. 
The rennet ghoukd then be taken cleanly from the chest and 
carefully emptied of its contents, without scraping or rins- 
ing, as that would destroy the mucus coats of the stomach. 
It should then be stretched upon a crooked stick or bow, 
and left open at each end to let the air pass through and 
quicken its drying. ‘Then apply what fine salt will ad- 
here to it onall sides, and suspend it in a dry airy place, 
“to remain until wanted for use. Rennets thus prepared 
| will be of good flavor, and sufficient strength to digest 
| 600 gallons of milk if prudently used. 
Many dairymen save and use the curd in acalve’s ren- 
; net, as a matter of economy. It may be a general prac- 
| tice, but ii is nevertheless a wrong one. It may be 
{argued that milk when taken from the stomach of the 
| calf, partially digested, contains much of the digestive 
| properties of the stomach. ! admit it does; but it is in a 
state of decay, and contains other properties which ren- 
der it unfit for a wholesome digester, and if used sepa- 
rately will make a har’ rancid cheese. Decayed apples 
will make cider, but the quality will be inferior to that 
made from ripe sound fruit, and there is a like difference 
in the quality of cheese made from the curd and that 
made with the pure rennet. . 

Cows should not be allowed to range the fields in the 
spring, until there is sufficient grass for them to get their 
fill. First, because it has a tendency to take their appe- 
tite from hay, and creates an uneasiness which will make 
them discontented with their necessary confinement dur- 
ing the summer. Secondly, nature has prepared the soil 
by freezing, which leaves it light and gives the new 
succession of roots an opportunity to spread and give 
birth to new and more numerous blades; and the soil 
should not be trodden down until this process is well ad- 
vanced, when the sod will become so firm as to prevent 
the soil from being packed by the travel of the cows. I 
think this rule will admitof general application, as there 
are few soils in the dairying districts that are improved 
by packing. 

Thirdly, early grazimg is injurious to pastures, because 
it weakens the vital principle of the plant. It is a fact 
well established and easily demonstrated, that the root 
of a plant cannot flourish nor long exist without the top 
to assist in procuring its necessary food; the vigor and 
growth of the root will be in proportion to that of the 
top. On plowing a pasture that has been closely grazed 
for several seasons, a weak slender sward will be found, 
and but little necessity for a coulter. When the sward 
is kept thus light, the soil is but little benefited by trans- 
mutation. The principle has long been established that 
the growth of plants is produced in a great degree by 
absorbtion of their food from air and water, the top of 
the plant being the necessary vehicle through which it 
is obtained and a portion of it conveyed to the root, thus 
mutually contributing to each other’s support. Water is 
found to be the chief food of plants, as it contains the 
gases necessary to vegetable life, and a portion of earth 
bearing a strong affinity to the main bulk of vegetable 
matter, this is most congenial in the dew which becomes 
strongly impregnated with gases in its descent from the 
air. 

Admitting this theory to be correct, (and | am unwil- 
ling to believe any reflecting farmer will doubt its truth, ) 
it behooves the grazier to keep his pastures from being 
trodden in spring, and preserve the first growth of grass 
to strengthen ani invigorate the roots. A good fleece 
of grass not only benefits the roots by absorbtion, but re- 
tains the frequent showers and nourishing dews from 
speedy evaporation until the earth is well supplied with 
its genial qualities, and vegetation can drink its fill and 
have the benefit of the sun’s heat in digesting its proper- 
ties. 

The grazier should not feel that he is losing ground, 
if winter overtakes him with a heavy coat of fall feed 
upon his fields, unconsumed, for it is money put to good 
interest, and sure to be paid the coming season. It not only 
shields the roots from frost: and cold drying winds, but 
seems destined by nature for the propagation and nour- 
ishment of its successor; as all young plants are found 
to come forward earlier and grow more rapidly when 
nourished by their decayed predecessor; hence this rule 
will apply strongly against the practice of grazing mea- 
dows fall and spring, which is common among our dai- 
rymen, as a matter of convenience with some, and ne- 
cessity (from heavy over stock,) with others; but neither 
convenience or necessity, (particularly when occasioned 
by over stock,) are a sufficient excuse for continuing the 
practice, for I am satisfied the grazier had better dispose 
of a part of his stock for what it will fetch, even at the 
lowest extreme of the market, than to thus over tax his 
soil. 

When the proper period arrives for turning to grass, 
cows should have plenty of salt, and should not be al- 
lowe: to graze but a few hours at a time until they get 
accustomed to the change of feed. They should have 
all the hay they will eat until the grass acquires sufficient 
heart to sustain them without ‘ scouring.” Should they 
have a tendency to scour, a few quarts of wheat bran 
may be fed with good effect. 

A greater quantity of feed may be obtained from a gi- 
ven territory, by dividing it into separate lots, but I think 
cows will do better to have free access to the whole; as 





a few times shifting them to different lots of better feed, 
will create an uneasiness, until at length they will become 
dissatisfied with the best shift that can be made for them. 
The more quiet cows can be kept, the better they will 
do. Another objection to a shift of pasture, is, that cows 
are apt to over eat when turned to fresh feed, which is 
very huriful. Cows are frequently attacked in the early 
part of the grazing season with a high fever, attended 
with trembling and a general agitation of the system, 
shrinkage of milk, dryness of the nose and coki extremi- 
ties. This more frequently happens af.er long raina 
when they have taken a great proportion of water with 
flashy grass. When a cow is thus attacked, she should 
be fed with two ounces of the flour of sulphur, or two 
common musket charges of gunpowder, in some kind of 
mash or slop feed, which will generally effectacure. If 
the case is severe, a half gallon of blood may be taken 
from the neck, and the bag should be frequently washed 
in cold wailer to prevent the fever fromp<settling there, 
There is but little danger of an attack of this kind, if cows 
are fed with plenty of salt, and one ounce of sulphur per 
week, which also adds to the fluency of the milk, and 
makes the cows more sure to get in calf in good season, 

The farmer should des'roy all bushes and trees in his 
fields. I am in favor of furnishing a proper shade for 
cows in the heat of the day, but opposed to shade trees, 
because they prevent an equal distribution of manures 
the soil about the trees will become very rich, and the 
trees being st.tionary, no benefit can be derived by tilling 
within their influence. Nor is this the only objection; 
forest trees have a strong attraction for the vegetable ele- 
ments with which the atmosphere and dews are strongly 
impregnated; hence their affinity for these properties 
will secure them to their own use, before the weaker 
class of vegetables below can reach them. It is for this 
reason, that grass grown in bushy pastures and orchards, 
is not so sweet as that which grows in the open field, 
robbed as it is of it® vitality by a higher and stronger 
class of vegetables. I therefore prefer artificial shades 
when necessary, which may be cheaply constructed with 
crotches and poles, covered loosely with old bo 
slabs or brush, which will answer a good purpose, an 
may be moved annually, to enrich those parts that need 
a partial treatment. Then if occasion require the ground 
to be tilled, there will be an equal distribution of ma- 
nure, and no roots to impede the progress of tillage, nor 
forest trees to absorb and drink up the proper food of the 
cultivated plants. Two men with a team will build 
shade sufficient for 40 cows, ina day. Cow’s horns should 
be made blunt, by sawing off the ends, or putting on but- 
tons, to prevent their wounding each other. 

There is a great risk in old cows coming in a ag- 
cumulating flesh on grass; feeding plenty of salt and tae 
king several small bleedings previous to calving, will 
generaly prevent an attack of fever. 

(To be Continued ) 





BREAKING HEIFERS, MILKING, &e. 





EDITORS OF THE CULTIVATOR- -One who has pertise 
ed your paper With interest, who has found tnerein some- 
thing to amuse, more to instruct, and still more to pro- 
mote thought and inquiry, is willing to contribute occa- 
sionally to its pages, some portions of his own limitea 
experience, if it is worth the room it may occupy. 

First, with regard to breaking heifers to the pail. Ma- 
ny are spoiled by bad management; asa heifer may be 
a fine animal, and a deep milker, but yet of little value 
to the dairy, if inclined to kick over the pail as soon ag 
you get it full. There are cases where nothing more ig 
necessary than to turn them in a pen ten feet square, and 
after gently handling, proceed at once to milk them, 
But I am convinced from considerable practice, (Rat the 
best way and most expeditious in the end, is to tie up the 
animal with a noose over the horns, to a suitable place 
about as high as its head, with not more that one foot of 
spare rope; as there is much less danger from flouncing 
with a short rope. In afew minutes the animal will dis- 
play signs of violent anger, followed probably by, a se- 
cond or third fit; when these bave subsided, she may be 
milked carefully, and an experienced milker need Jear no 
kicks; after the first or second milking there will be no 
difficulty ; she quickly becomes aecusiomed to the rope, 
which may be continues! a week or more if necessary. 
She will show a preference for that place awhile, buf 
soon will be glad to be milked any where. Do not feed 
her while milking, or else she will refuse to be milked 
without her feed very commonly. 

Sore teats should be attended to in season. White lead 
and linseed oi!, made in a thick paint, is the beat appji- 
cation that I know of. 

One word as to milking, especially heifers or cows in- 
“clined to kick. Use no stool, sit close up with the left 
side and arm inclined towards the cow, which makes 
the work easier, and gives less room fora blow; and 
let the left knee project in such a way as to protect the 
pail, which, if needs be, may be kept pretty weli back. 
In such arrangement there is little danger, and ofien a 
saving of much vexation. Gentle treatment is much the 
best. 

Farmers lose much annually from not using their eves 
in the cow yard, or having some one there directly in- 
terested. Hired men and boys can seldom be trusted en- 
tirely with the cows. What I have said of milking,will 
not apply to women; they are sometimes excellent milk- 
ers, but it is not so easy for them to protect the pail. 





A Farnen’s Boy. 
Quaker Hill, N. Y., 1843. 
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As the Editors of the Cultivator seem anxious to “ im- 
prove” every thing for the gratifiggtion, comfort and 
convenience of man, it affords me pleasure to be enabled 
to furnish the above drawing by HATHAWAY, of Cottage 
Row, situate in the southern part of the city of Troy, 
on the corner of Second and Liberty streets. 

The principal front is on Second street, occupying a 
space of one hundred and twenty-five feet, and consists 
of three cottages occupying the corner, center, and south 
lots; the two remaining lots are appropriated to taste- 
folly arranged flower beds, grass plats, shrubbery, etc. 
The flower beds are fronted with a high fence or 
acreen, finished in a style of architeciure corresponding 
with the cottage fronts; it has openings similar to win- 
dows, which are filled with lattice work, which admit a 
partial and pleasing view of the ornamented grounds from 
the str@et; there is also through this screen a gate of en- 
trance to the grounds. Thecottagesare finished in front 
with porticoes of the Grecian Lonie order, of four co- 
lumns, supporting an entablature and pediment. The 
front is placed back from the line of the street about eight 
feet, leaving an enclosure for shrubbery. The princi- 
pal floor is raised about three feet above the level of the 
street, admitting cellars, &c. The front on Liberty st., 
is composed of the flank of the corner building, with the 
entablature of the portico continued across it; at the east 
end of this front, is an inverted portico, leading to a 
room suitable for an office, which however is connected 
with the other parts of the house. 

The entire is finished in a neat and substantial manner, 
containing on the principal floor, the entrance hall, two 
parlors connected by sliding doors, a breakfast room, 
bedrooms, and several other smaller rooms; the second 
story, which is partly in the roof, is occupied for sleep- 
ing rooms. The buildings are small; but the three ta- 
ken in connection with the screens, as a whole, present 
a chaste and pleasing appearance. 

This pretty spot was designed, built, and is now owned 
by that enterprising citizen, NorTON SAGE. 

ALEXANDER WALSH. 

Lansingburgh, N. Y., June 12, 1843. 





NEAPOLITAN HOGS. 

Mxssrs. Gayiorp & Tucker—From the repeated 
inquiries made to me, regarding my opinion of this breed 
of swine, I presume a description and some account of 
their origin, may not be uninteresting to the readers of 
the Cultivator. 

The first Neapolitan pigs introduced into this section. 
were4mported in 1838, by Henry Holland, Esq. of Ball- 
ston. In the summer of 1839, Mr. H. presented the wri- 
ter with a pair from the first litter. In eolor they were 





similar to the Elephant, a sort of lead or slate eolor,with | 
a bell or sheet of white covering their shoulders and part | 


of their body; with little or no hair on them, resernbling 
in that respect, the African dog, the Elephant, and the 
Rhinoceros, which at first sieht them 


gives 


rather an 


unprepossessing appearance; and I never knew but one | 


person that first looked on them, but turned away from 
them, exclaiming, “Well, I don’t like them.” ° 

In many points they much resemble the Berkshire pigs; 
the head is small, ears upright, 
formed; bodies long, round anid 
naams larg 
and without the kink, so 


small, and handsomely 


rand full, like the Be fail long, small 


n the Berkshire breed. 


Sire s 
common 
1 


7" “tai - 
They have a keen, black, piercing eye, and a peculiar 
knowing look or wise countenance, In size they will 
rank below mediu mn, aS from my es perience, T much 
doubt whether they can be made to exceed, at maturity, 
oe OO : ) { o 2 } \ ! pr hl 
over JOU Ibs.; m 200 to 250 - Would probably bea 
fair estimate, at m iS to 24 mon mut then, like 
Unprove C hey are easy ani gu 





| here expecting too much—expecting to see the agricul- 


| the bad policy of the exhausting system, and endeavor- 
straight on the back; | 


‘tially an exhausting one, and should it be continued, it 


COTTAGE ROW, TROY, NEW-YORK.—(Fig. 54.) 
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are valuable for crossing with the larger and slower 
growing sorts. 

About the same period, or soon after Mr. H. imported 
his Neapolitans, James G. King, Esq., when in Europe, 
purchased a pair, for which he paid the liberal price of 
$160, and sent them home to his beautiful residence at 
Hoboken, for the purpose of introducing this valuable 
breed of swine in his native country. After breeding 
them for several years, with a commendable and praise- 
worthy liberality, he distributed many of them among 
his friends, (and among whom the writer was fortunate- 
ly classed,) and in the fall of 1841,*he presented to the N. 
Y. State Agricultural Seciety ten head, including the im- 
ported ones, to be exhibited at the Fair at Syracuse, and 
to be sold at auction, and the avails added to the funds of 
the Society. At the time appointed for the sale, a storm 
set in, which so dampened the ardor for improvement, that 
no bids could be obtained, and they were distributed a- 
mong some of the members, who were to report at the 
meeting of the Society in 1842. I regret to say no re- 
ports were made, and the only mention made of them 
was by our worthy Corresponding Secretary, H. 8. Ran- 
dall, Esq., who in his report of the agriculture of Cort- 
land co., published in Transactions of 1842, says:—*«I 
regret to state that the fine imported Neapolitan sow, 
presented to the State Ag. Society, by James G. King, 
Esq., and which by a vofe of the board was placed in my 
hands to test the comparative value of the breed, perish- 
ed before reaching my residence, in consequence, pro- 
bably from injuries received on ship board.” 

‘The two presented to the writer by Mr. King, although 
now two years old, the sow has never bred, nor is there 
any prospect at present of obtaining pigs from her. Not- 
withstanding she is scrimped in her food, still she keeps 
in high condition. It seems quite an effort for her to get 
up and eat her meals. She is certainly the laziest animal 
Ieversaw. Why, she is too lazy to squeal or even grunt. 
Not so with the boar, for he is wide awake, and would 
match in a race, lhe leaper, described by Lansingburgh, 
page 52, vol. V, of the Cultivator. 

I have crossedl the Neapolitan with the Berkshire and 
improved Chinese, fattened, slaughtered and eat them, 
and must confess I found the pork superisr to any other I 
ever tasted. Cc. N. BEMENT. 

Three Hills Farm, June 20, 1843. 





MICHIGAN SOIL, FARMING, &c. 





Epitors oF THE CULTIVATOR—There is perhaps no 
wooded country to be found, that can be more easily re- 
claimed than the oak openings of Michigan. ‘The usual 
custom of the first settlers of these lands is to girdle, 
plow and sow, the first year; and unpromising as it may 
appear, I am told the first and second crops are generally 
reckoned among the best... The soil is of asandy nature, 
generally level, and easily broke up and cultivated. But 
the course pursued in the management of land is esten- 


day these fertile 
Perhaps I came 


is easy to see that at no very distant 


turist convineed (perhaps by experience at the east,) of 


in his power to collect materials to 


ing by all the mean 
keep up the fertility of the soil; but such is not the case, 








inhabitants shall feel 
1. ‘This is truly and | 
a moving people, and mid-summer as well | 
as mid-winter, ” a few | 
I shed and | 


und perhaps will not be, until the 


themselves more permanently settle 


emphatiea 





forms no obstacle to “ selling out; 
I to fir 
staying’? in another place. Wh 
exist, and the owner or occu; 


days only a necessa ' the seller estab! 


le such astate of things 
ant of a farm feels that the | 


ck feeders, and! present crop may be the last he will gather, it is proba-|! 





ble the skinning system will not be abandoned. While 
deploring these things, I have often thought of a remark 
made by my father, whose opinions I have always found 
entitled to respect, that in emigrating you should inform 
yourself by reading or otherwise, of the most fertile dis- 
tricts in the country to which you intend emigrating, and 
then visit beforehand personally, and if possible accom- 
panied with your family, that section; then make your 
choice, and from thenceforth, extraordinarys excepted,) 
to consider it your permanent home. Can a farmer reap 
thé benefits of a scientific and well digested system of 
agriculture and be a mover? 


And now while upon the subject, allow me to make a 
few remarks about emigrating to a newcountry. Who- 
ever comes here expecting to realise »ne-half of the plea- 
sure and ‘far delights” that a fertile imagination will 
conjure up when seated in the comfortable apartments of 
a farmer’s cottage, with perhaps a smoking breakfast, 
dinner or tea before him, will be disappointed. One 
moment's cool reflection, or at least a few month’s trial, 
will satisfy the most skeptical, for in the nature of things 
it cannot be. It must, and it will take years, before the 
beginner will have those thousand little comforts and 
conveniences—aye and great ones too—about him, that 
he has left behind. There may be romance enough in 
the idea that you have emigrated, to sustain you a few 
times in going twenty miles to mill with an ox feam, or 
a quarter of a mile after water, yet it is thought that 
when “tired nature” shall lisp those significant words, 
** uncomfortable,” and *‘ inconvenient,” it will effectu- 
ally banish the bright dreams of the imagination. Above 
all things does old age and pioneering seem incompati- 
ble. Reflect and hesitate long before you tear up those 
old deep rooted affections to transplant in another and a 
newer soil. They cannot flourish again, and perchance 
may die. Young trees may bear the transplanting, but 
the old deep rooted and established should not be moved. 

Respectfully yours, 

Waterford, Oakland Co., Mich., 1843. 
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G. Coox. 





500 REASONS wuy LAND SHOULD BE IMPROVED. 


More can be cultivated with the same hands, because 
tilled with less hard labor. 

Briers and shrubs disappear, and grasses appear. 3 

Cattle damage the land and grass less, because they do 
not have to tramp so great a space to fill themselves. 

Less land required; less fencing. 

Less trotting after cows and horses. 

Less work at the smith’s shop. 

Fewer whips worn out. 

Stronger teams. 

More manure, ani less need for it. 

A stimulus to action. 

A protection against winter’s frost and summer’s heat. é 

A good example to children and neighbors, 

Keeps off sherifs and buzzards. 

Stops emigration. 

Produces money for books, and time for reading. 

Surplus time and money for erecting buildings. 

Also school houses and churches. 

Produces time to travel, to lecture on economy and 
preach the gospel. 

Produces sociability and hospitality. 

Makes a paradise of a barren, plenty out of poverty, a 
blessing out of a curse. 

The barn is filled, the dairy is filled, the purse is filled, 
and the soul is filled with gratitude, 

If the reader will reflect, he will discover that the 





| number of good reasons why the farmer should improve 


his land, is almost innumerabie. D. 


Amherst, Va., June 18, 1243. 
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HIRING HELP. 


Messrs. Eprtors—How common is the saying among 
a class of our farmers, “ Oh, I can’t afford to hire.” The 
truth of the remark we are frequently , though reluctantly 
forced to admit. This class you will generally find to be 
an honest, well meaning, hard working set of men, who 
deserve a better reward f r their toils than they get; not- 
withstanding they are the very ones, I dare assert, who 
annually scrape over double the number of acres they 
ought, of land already exhausted by the unskillful hus- 
bandry of their fathers, and perhaps grandfathers before 
them. (Tiiis tenacity to old habits, which have no other 
recommeniation but (heir antiquity, has been, and is yet 
a serious hindrance to the improvement of our agricul- 
ture.) Their broken down fences afford poor protection 
to the scanty crops which they have extorted from the 
earth. Their ill fei cattle, exposed to the peltings of 
winter storms, are suffered to roam at large about the 
farm or highway in search of food and shelter, leaving 
their manure, of so much value to the farmer, exposed 
to bleaching winds and rains, or where it cannot be 
available by them. ‘This is indeed a lamentable state of 
things, but no more deplorable than true; and you will 
generaily find the other arrangements of the farm cor- 
responding. But to ourtext. We do not pretend to say 
hiring help would better their condition or remedy ex- 
isting evils, for they most assuredly cannot afford to hire 
help under this state of things. It would be preposterous 
to hire men to do that which will not half pay. The 
success of employing extra labor «oes not depend so 
much upon the amount of labor employed, as upon the 
proper application of that labor. Labor is capital; ca- 
pital is money. ‘Thus money, capital and labor, are the 
same; ani it is eviedent the more money is profitably in- 
vested in any business, the greater the income to the ca- 
pitalist. ‘his fact being established, proves the ground 
we have taken tenable; namely, that farmers can afford 
to hire help. Look at the iron manufacturer, or the pro- 
prietors of any of the manufacturing establishments in 
our country; with the labor of his own hands alone, he 
can barely obtain support for himself and family. His 
prosperity mainly depends upon properly directing the 
operations, not only of his own hands, but of others. 

Now the question arises how shall the farmer make 
a proper investment of such capital. Recent surveys, and 
more particularly agricultural periodicals, throw much 
light on this point. Read and adopt, for the skinning, 
the system of manures and rotation. Husband your ma- 
nure as carefully as your money; make your hogs work; 
turn all refuse straw and vegetable rubbish to some ac- 
count, and you will not fail of success. In conclusion, 
let me say, that if you conduct your farming operations 
in such a manner that you cannot afford to hire help to 
put every acre under good cultivation, you cannot afford 
to work yourself; you had better sell your acres and 
“ hire out,” for if wages are too much to hire, the “day 
laborer” has an advantage over you; choose his occu- 
pation at once. Bridgeport, Conn., 1843. H. 8. 


SEEDING GRASS LANDS, &c. 








Messrs. Epitors—In a former communication to you, 
I stated my opinion that the raising of wheat by us Long 
Islanders, was only incurring a large expense in the out- 
set which could never be repaid by the crop itself; there- 
fore, last year, in spite of the remonstrances and ridicule 
of my brother farmers, I determined on laying down a 
field to Timothy alone; and believing that it was the 
wheat and not the grass that was the great exhauster of 
the soil, I argued that it was useless to put the same 
quantity of manure on the lot that is found to be neces- 
sary for wheat. I therefore pul only about two-thirds 
the amount to the acre, and sowed it thickly in the month 
of October; and at the present time, (taking into consi- 
deration that my seed should have been put in two months 
earlier, and that we have had extremely dry weather for 
nearly a month,) my grass is looking finely, and I have 
every prospect of a goo:l, though a late yield of hay, the 
present year; and I think the fact of one-third of the 
manure being saved by this process, and of being ena- 
bled to cut a crop of hay the first season nearly or quite 
equal in value to a common crop of wheat, should cause 
the experiment to be fully tried. 

The year before last our fields were covered with that 
pest ‘*‘ Johnswort,”’ and I went to the trouble in one in- 
stance, of cutting the weed down before the seed had ri- 
pened, raking them together, burning them, and then 
plowing the lot early in the fall; but it was labor thrown 
away; for the next season from some (to me,) unaccount- | 
able cause, the weed entirely disappeared from this sec- 
tion of country. 





Apropos of seeding down to grass. How would it an- 
swer to manure as I propose above, in the spring, and 
seed it down with barley, timothy and clover? Would 
it cause the barley to lodge, and would the timothy be 
likely to do well planted at that season? In the vicinity 
of my house is a very steep hill-side, covered the last | 
spring chiefly with dog-wood, which I bad eut down | 
and drawn down the hill by hand; thus having the same | 
effect on the crumbly soil as a fine or bush harrow. This 
hill, without other preparation, I seeded with timothy, 
and this year it has the luxuriant appearance of a new 
meadow, bidding fair to yield good pasiure, where be- 
fore nought but wees or coarse grass grew.* | 

Can you tell what manure is the best for me to apply | 
to a poor sandy gravelly hill field, to enable it to pro- | 
duce goo! grass, ani resist the effect of the summer sun? | 
Loam I have in abuniance, but the field is so sidling 


that some more portable amelioration of the soil is re- 
quired. 

I speak from experience of its good effects as a manure, 
in recommending those having opportunities of obtain- 
ing sawdust, to fill up all holes in their pig pen and cow 
yard, and covering the bottoms of both with it, for it 
certainly makes a strong, portable and retentive manure. 

It will retain much of the more valuable parts of the 
manure that would otherwise be mostly lost. 

I see in your paper, frequent mention of, and answers 
to inquirers, on the various kinds of straw cutters, but 
the great objection to them is that the price is too high 
to authorize owners of small farms to purchase them. 
Can you inform me of any whose size an: price corres- 
ponds with the labor required of them, on small farms of 
from 30 to 60 acres?{ A.W. L. 

Hempstead Harbor, L. I., May 19, 1843. 

* We have long been in the habit of seeding laads to 
grass, in the manner respecting which out friend inquires, 
with the exception that we prefer spring wheat or oats, 
to barley, to sow with the seeds. The reason is, barley 
covers the ground more fully than the other grains, and 
as the young grass necessarily springs up and grows in 
the shade, if a hot sun and dry weather follows the cut- 
ting of the barley, it is frequently destructive to the grass. 
From this cause we have sometimes failed with grass 
seeds, when sown with barley, but rarely, if ever, with 
oats or spring wheat. 

¢ It is evident no light portable manure, will correct 
the sandy light soil, of which our correspondent com- 
plains. It requires more firmness, and additional power 
of retaining moisture. This is best given by the addi- 
tion of clay in some form, and a clay marl would be the 
best of all. Loam would be useful, but its effect, or its 
durability, much Jess than that of clay or marl. 

t We know of no straw cutter which combines the 
strength and facility of execution which this implement 
should possess, which can be afforded at less prices than 
those at which the improved straw cutters are sold. On 
a farm of not more than 30 or 40 acres, a straw cutter on 
the old plan of a guillotine blade and lever,would, when 
well made, answer every purpose, and would not cost 
more than from three to five dollars. The expense of 
this implement, as of all others, must depend on its per- 
fection; and a straw cutter calculated to make chaff for a 
hundred head of cattle, must be expected to cost more 
than one required only to do the work for a dozen head. 


CRESCENT BU TTON.—(Fig. 55.) 

A CHEAP SUBSTITUTE FOR WINDOW SPRINGS. 
Messrs. Epirors—Having adopted a very simple fast- 
ening for window sashes, I of- 
fer a description for your valua- 
ble paper, as it may benefit some 
of your readers, and save them 
the expense of spring fastenings. 
It is a button in the form of a 
crescent, about 24 inches long, 
and attached to the sash on the 
left hand side, by a wood screw. 
It should turn easy on the screw, 
so that it may move by its own 
weight. When the sash is down, 
|. the upper end drops intoa notch 
in the casing, and fastens it 
| down. To raise the sash, place 
j) the thumb of the left hand on 

the lower end of the button, 
which will withdraw the other 
end from the notch, and allow 
the sash to be raised; and to 
fasten it up to any required dis- 
tance, press the lower end into 
/ the notch in the casing made for 
that purpose, and allow the 
weight of the sash to bear on 
the button before withdrawing 
pressure. To let down the sash, merely raise it so as to 
remove the weight from the button, when it will leave 
the notch, and a!low the sash to be let down with one 
hand. The button may be made of any kind of firm 
wood, or of brass. F 

Salubrity, S. C., 1843. 











BEST SYSTEM OF FARMING. 

Messrs. Eprrors—I wish to make some inquiries of 
you and of your numerous correspondents, and also to 
state some facts, for it is upon these only that we can re- 
ly for improvement in our agriculture. 

I have noticed that the correspohdents of your excel- 
lent paper have recommended to us inexperienced farm- 
ers to adopt a better system, and rotation of crops, but 
have unfortunately failed to inform us what that best sys- 
tem and course of rotation was; and that is precisely 
what we should most desire to know. If you, or any of 
them, would state what is the system and course of crop- 


ping best adapte dl to soils rich enough to produce wheat, | 


corn, oats, and roots of all kinds, or what would be still 
better, the system nec 





sary to make our poor soils rich 
enough for such a course of cropping, a real benefit would 
be conferred on the community. 

It is often the case, in this section of country at least 





that a young man comes of age and receives from his fa 
ther 100 acres of land, more or less, and he sett! upon 
it, thinking to make a support for himself and famil 

But he finds the land worn out, and the erop hardly pay- 
ing for the labor. He is industrious, and collects and 


uses all the manure possible; but all are aware that where | 





the land is poor, the manure piles are poor also, and he 
finds that he can till it out of the soil faster than he can 
return it to the soil. Mow is such a man to get a start 
up hill? He has to look to the farm for his living, pay- 
ing off his hands, &c., and too often at the end of the 
year he finds himself in rather a tight fix, and experien- 
ces no little difficulty in making, as friend Robinson says, 
both ends meet. There are many of us who would be 
giad to start right, if we only knew or could be told how, 
and not be left to guess and surmise for ourselves. My 
soil is cla} loam resting on red or yellow clay, and sta- 
ble manure and ashes will bring good crops. Lime ap- 
pears to be of little benefit, or I did not apply itright. I 
put it on in the fall, and turned it in the next year for 
corn. Kent co., Del., 1843. J.G. CHAMBERS. 
We hope some of our correspondents acquainted with 
the best mode of treating such soils as that described by 
Mr. Chambers, will respond to his inquiry, and Jay down 
not only the best mode of rotation on such soils, but the 
best course of restoring them to fertility when exhausted 
by improper treatment. We once heard a young man 
complaining to an old and experienced one, whose suc- 
cess in farming gave a value to his opinions, that he was 
unable to manure his land sufficiently to produce good 
crops. ‘* Then manure less,’”’ was the reply of the vete- 
ran; **if you have only manure enough for five or ten 
acres, apply it to five or ten acres, and not spread it over 
twenty or fifty. A soil properly constituted, if once made 
rich, and then well treated, is made rich forever. My 
farm was an exhausted one like yours, but I made it an 
invariable rule to cultivate no more than I could place 
in the best possible ccndition as I wentalong. If it was 
only five acres, well; if twenty acres, so much the bet- 
ter. Remember when your land is once rich, under a 
good rotation of crops, but little manuring will be re- 
quired to keep it so, or indeed constantly improving.” 
This, at the time, we thought sound doctrine, and many 
years observation has confirmed this opinion. Our friend, 
if he has peat, muck,or even turf at his disposal, may 
treble his manures by composting his stable manures, 
ashes, &c. with such matters, in the manner adopted by 
the best farmers. We should think from the description 
of the soil, that lime, or rather a sandy marl, would ope- 
rate favorably in its amelioration; but this is a manure 
from which immediate effects can rarely be expected. 
The way for the young farmer to “start right,” may 
be expressed in two words,—iniiustry; economy. Indus- 
trious in labor, industrious in the employment of time, 
industrious in the accumulation of knowledge, the farm- 
er and thé mechanic must be, or he has no right to expect 
success. Living a life of industry, does not imply a life 
of servitude. ‘To suppose this would be as unjust as to 
imagine that a life of action must of necessity be a life 
of misery. InduStry implies health, usefulness, a capa- 
city for happiness, and the power of attaining it. Eeo- 
nomy is not less essential than industry to the man who 
would start right. It is not enough to earn money; the 
proper mode of disposing of it should be well considered. 
The great error of farmers, (and they are not alone in 
this matter,) is a proneness to run into debt. More men 
have been ruined in the United States, by having such 
good credits, than by any, or by all other causes. One 
half the articles that are now purchased on credit,would 
never be purchased at all, if the cash down was demand- 
ed. When men purchase on credit, they are apt to con- 
sult their imagination or inclination; when they pur- 
chase for cash, they consult utility and necessity; and 
this alone will reduce the length and amount of their 
bills amazingly. But the man who is anxious to start 
and progress right, will be extremely cautious how he 
adopts or practices any system, which under the name 
of economy, prompts him to cut off the fountains of in- 
telligence, and dry up his sources of knowledge. He 
knows that improvement is the order of the day; that 
the age is one of. progress; and that he who does not 
keep pace with the movement must be crushed. Such 
being the case, whatever may be his pursuit, he reads, 
reflects, compares, and would consider that as fatal par- 
simony, which cuts of the means of performing all these 
things understandingly. 
EFFECT OF CHANGE OF CLIMATE ON CATTLE. 
Messrs. Epirors—I, as well as many of my ntigh- 
bors, should be pleased to hear from you respecting the 
effect of change of climate on cattle, and the proper 
treatment required. For instance, we have the (Eng- 
lish) Durhams, &e., brought from Kentucky, Ohio, &e., 
and it is a rare chance that we can get them to live 
through the first season. Wa. Clive. 
Fort Adrms, Miss., 1843. 
As the ox is found in all latitudes and climates, from 
the equator to the 60th degree of latitude, or even high- 
er, we are unable to see why any variety of this animal 


should not succeed as well in Mississippi, as elsewhere. 
With the ox, more is depending on the food he receives, 
than on climate; and if our friends in the south will pro- 
vide suitable pastures of clover and the other en)tivated 
rrasses, W ith roots, turneps, carrots, or beets, for use oc- 
casionally, or during the winter months, we think the 
Short Horns will succeed as well there as elswhere, or 
as well as any other variety of cattle There is not 
more difference in the climate of Kentucky and Missis- 
sippi, than between that of the Seotch Higlands and So- 
mersetshire in England, and yet annually, thousands of 
cattle are driven from the north to be fattened in the 
warmer Climate of the south Attention to the kind and 
supply of food, will doubtless obviate the necessity of 
recourse to any other mode of t eatment to insure success 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE HORSE, 


Messrs. Gaytorp & ‘'ucKER—The accompanying 
cut of a Wild Horse, gamboling in his native freedom, is 
a fancy sketch, from the “ Spirit of Humanity,” a com- 
pilation of numerous and weighty authorities in favcr of 
the kind treatment of animals. It seems passing strange, 
while the treatises of the Encyclopedias, Agricultural 
Societies, and various talented and experienced individu- 
als, strongly recommend the milder course for the bene- 
fit of the human race no less than” the brute, that the 
lords of creation should so frequently and so grossly tres- 


pass and pervert their prerogative of dominion into ty- 


ranny. With the engraving, are two or three extracts 
from the ‘* Stable Economy” of John Stewart, a very 
clever, practical and philosophical writer, and like his 
countryman John Lawrence, a friend of man and of hor- 
ses. ‘heir excellent essays would well bear republica- 
tion in this country, in a cheap form. Being aware of 
the very extensive field from which the Cultivator is 
supplied, the selections offered below are quite limited. 
d. BR. A. 

Dockxine.—In this country the horse's tail is regarded 
as a useless or troublesome appendage. It was given to 
ward off the attacks of blood-suckingyflies. But men 
choose to remove it without being able to give the horse 
any Other protection from the insects against@vhich it 
was intended to operate. The tail may be very useful in 
some respects, andein the good old times it was permit- 
ted to flourish as it grew, being only bound when it 
troubled the horse's rider. But in times like these, when 
men clamor for freedom, and practice tyranny, it must 
be cut off. 

Tt is said that the back becomes stronger after the tail 
is docked; that the back receives the blood which for- 
merly went to the tail. ‘There is no truth in this, The 
emall quantity of blood which is saved can be furnished 
by one or two additional ounces of corn, and there is not 
the slightest proof that the back becomes stronger. 

Some writers have contended that the tail of the horse, 
like that of the greyhound ‘or the kangaroo, assists him 
in turning, in the same way thata helm guides a ship. 
Whether this be true or not, there can be no doubt about 
the utility of the tail in keeping off flies, which to some 
horses give extreme torment. I have heard or read ofa 
troop of cavalry employed, I think, in some part of India, 
that was quite useless in consequence of the annoyance 
the docked horses received from a large species of fly. 
In this country, for two months of the year, thin-skinned 
horses suffer excessively, and many accidents happen 
from their struggles or their fears. At grass they are in 
a constant fever. 

It is surely worth while inquiring, whether all that is 
gained by docking balances the loss. In comparing the 
two, it ought to be remembered that lock-jaw and death 
are not rare results of the operation. 

Nickinc.—In England and Scotland, this operation ap- 
pears to be fast and justly getting into disrepute. It is 
still very common in all parts of Ireland. Its object is 
to make the horse carry his tail well elevated. Two or 
three deep incisions are made on the lower suriace of the 
tail; the muscles by which it is depressed are divideit, 
and a portion of them excised. The wounds are kept 
open for several days, and the tail is kept in elevation 
by means of pulleys and a weight. It is a surgical ope- 
ration, but no respectable veterinarian would recommend 
it. It need not be deseribed here. On the continent, a 
tail thus mutilated is termed Queue a l Anglaise, in com- 
pliment, I suppose, to the English. 

There is a safer andi more humane method of attaining 
the same object. If the horse do not carry his tail to his 
rider’s satisfaction, it may be put in the pulleys an hour 
or two every day for several successive weeks. 

A cord is stretched across the stall, near or between 
the heel posts; the hair of the tail is plaited and attache: 
to another cord, which passes upward, over a pulley in 
the transverse line, stretches backward, where it passes 
through another pulley and descends. To this a weight 
ts secured, a bag containing sand or shot sufficient to keep 
the tail at the proper elevation. A double pulley on the 
cross cord permits the horse to move from side to side 














without twletlag the tail. The weight should 
vary with the strength of the tail. From one 
to two pounds is sufficient to begin with. Af- 
ter a few days it may be gradually increased, 
so as to keep the tail a little more elevated 
than the horse is wonted to carry it. The time 
which he stands in the pulleys need not in the 
first week exceed one hour; on the second 
week he may stand thus for two or three hours 
every day, and at Jast he may be kept up all 
day, or all night, if the horse be at work dur- 
ing the day. Should the tail become hot or 
tender, or should the hair show any tendency 
to fall out, the elevating process must be omit- 
ted for a day or two, till the tail be well again, 
when it may be resumed and carried on every 
day, unless the hair again become loose, which 
is a sign that the weight is too great, or too 
long continued. 

From this operation there is no danger of the 
horse dying of lock-jaw, nor of the tail being 
set awry, nor broken, as sometimes happens 
after nicking. It requires a much longer pe- 
riod to effect the elevation, but that is of no 
consequence, since the horse need not be a 
single day off work. When nicked he must 
be idle for several weeks. ° 

BeppiInG.—T'o a hard working horse, a good bed is 
almost as essential as food. Many stablemen cannot 
make it. It shouid be as level and equal as a matrass. 
There should be no lumps in the litter; it should come 
well back, ani slope from each side, and from the head 
towards the center. Farm servants and carters never 
give the horse a good bed, although their horses need it 
fully as much as any other. They generally have the lit- 
ter all in a heap, or in a number of heaps, upon which 
the horse cannot lie comfortable for more than half an 
hour. The efforts such a bulky animal must make to rise 
and change his position, completely awakens him. His 
rest is broken, and his vigor never fairly recruited. 
Now, it is not difficult to make a good bed; any body 
with hands may learn it in a few days. But no one 
thinks of learning such athing. ‘Those who become ex- 
pert at it cannot help their expertness. They never tried 
to obtain it; practice gave it to them before they knew 
it was of any use. But for all this it may be learned. 
Show the man how to use the fork, and how to spread 
the litter; give him a pattern bed in one stall, and make 
him work in the next two hours every day, fora week. 
If he cannot learn it in this time—-the operation is really 
worth such trouble—the man will never learnany thing. 

While the old litter is not in sufficient quantity to pro- 
duce any sensible impuriy of the air, it can only be call- 
ed a slovenly, not a pernicious practice. But the stables 
of farmers and carters are in general too bad. Their 
horses never have a decent bed. There are no fixed 
times for changing the litter. When it becomes so wet 
and filthy that the keeper is somewhat ashame: '0 see it, 
he throws down some fresh straw to conceal that which 
ought to be taken away. ‘That is done, perhaps, every 
day; but it is not till the horse is standing fetlock deep 
in a reeking dunghill, that the stall is cleaned to the bot. 
tom. 

Upon such a bed the horse can never obtain unbroken 
rest; and the stable can never be comfortable. The nox- 
ious vapors arising from the rotting litter, are destruc- 
tive to the eyes, the lungs, and to the general health or 
strength. When there is a circulation of air sufficient to 
carry off these vapors, the stable is cold. While the 
horse is lying, the cold air is blowing over him on the 
one side, and the dunghill! is roasting him on the other. 

This is an old practice, and of course not to be aban- 
doned without a struggle. ‘The farmer contends that it 
is the right way to make good manure, and the carter 
that it saves the consumption of straw. Manure may be 
made in this way, perhaps, well enough; bet horses are 
surely not kept for that purpose. Visit the stables of 
those who have been successful farmers. See how they 
contrive to obtain manure. For the poor carter, who 
cannot afford to give his horse a comfortable bed, there 
is no remedy unless he can learn to live without quite so 
much whiskey. 














COLIC IN THE HORSE. 





EpiTors oF THE CULTIVATOR—In your number for 
this month, I notice an article on ‘*Colic in the Horse,” 
and it gives me much pleasure to be able to concur with 
you most fully in regard to the severity and danger of 
the disease; and for the most part also in the treatment, 
which, so far as it goes, is inevery respect unexceptiona- 
ble; and I think it not improbable that when resorted to 
in proper season, will, as Mr. Stewart believes, succeed 
in eight cases out of nine. 

The ninth horse howev er, ought to be saved it possi- 
ble, and I as freely believe that this last object may be 
attained in every true case of colic, as that the first eight 
will be saved by the remedies proposed. Tcannot agree 
with you that the first object in the treatment is to arrest 
the fermentation, or that this is a primary cause of colic, 
believing it to be only one of the consequences. How- 
ever this may be, I would rather say that the first object 
is to allay the pain—to relieve that excruciating agony 
which is, I apprehend, the very first morbid change 
which takes place in colic, and which being suspended, 
all other morbid phenomena subside of course, unless 
disorganization of the intestines has already taken place. 
This object can always be attained by the proper use of 


the stimulants ts adviced by Mr. Stewart. These last, how- 
ever, I should think might be essential when there are 
evident sympioms of exhaustion and prostration of 
strength. 

In cases of much severity, two ounces of a saturated 
tincture of opium, (laudanum,) may be given every half 
hour, till the pain is relieved, and if the symptoms are 
peculiarly distressing, three ounces may be given once 
in 20 minutes. 

If the belly is distended and very hard, a moderate 
bleeding may be conjoined with this treatment with ad- 
vantage. 

I have known 8 ounces of Jaudanum exhibited in two 
hours, with perfect relief in a case of great severity, 
when all other remedies had failed of even mitigating 
the symptoms. Very respectfulty, 

East Windsor, May 20, 1843. 





H. Watson. 





ALTERING COLTS. 





EpiTors oF THE CULTIVATOR—The treatment of ani- 
mals has arrested my attention from the time when*asa 
boy, I have witnessed, in the lower part of this state and 
S. Carolina, the yearly collection of marsh tackies, calves, 
&c., for the purpose of marking, branding, cutting out 
the lampas, emasculating, docking, &c., and to this time 
I have hailed with pleasure any improv ement, especially 
in the treatment of that noble animal, the Horse. By 
degrees I have seen the barbarous practice of burning 
out the Jampas and cutting out the hooks, give way, at 
least among the enlightened, to the more rational, and I 
think more curative practice of depletion and change of 
foed. 

And now, having witnessed, I am induced to describe 
to you an improvement in the emasculation of the horse, 
which strikes me as being well worthy of being gene- 
rally known. 

When I came to this neighborhood a few years ago, I 
was told of a man who performed the operation without 
tieing the horse in any way, and I am free to confess 
that I thought it was a mistake; but.now, to me, seeing 
is believing, although it yet ap pears strange. Being at 
the house of a friend on Saturday last, I had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the performance under the following cir- 
cums'‘ances: 

A three years old colt, with a simple bridle on, was 
backed into the corner of a worm rail fence, where he 
was held by a youth of sixteen, without any other re- 
straint than the bridle and fence. ‘The operator ap- 
proached the animal with the same calm sang ficid that 
an old bee-master handles a hive which he is about to 
rob of its honey; going to the right side, he Jaid hold 
of the bag with the Jeft hand, and with the right laid 
open one testicle, and separated it in the usual way; and 
then did the same with the other, and so left them with- 
out any ligature; he then enlarged the opening in the 
envelop skin so that all the blood which came might 
freely fall off; a spconful of lard and salt was then laid 
in to. prevent an accumulation of coagulated blood on the 
parts, and ‘he was then unbridled and turned loose. Du- 
ring the operation, there were no great effor's made by 
the horse to get away, and he was easily held in by the 
bridle; he appeared to incline towards the operator, as 
horses frequently do when they are tickled by the curry- 
comb; and once or twice he threw up the near hind leg 
as if to drive offa fly. There were no evidences of his 
suffering pain, such as groaning or the like. The man 
said he had opera‘ed on hundreds, and never lost one, or 
had been kicked but by*one, and was successful with ei- 
ther old or young horses. A. 8. 


Oakland Farm, near Lebanon, Cobb co., Geo., 1843. 





SPAYING SWINE. 





Messrs. GAYLorD & TuckER—I have seen several 
directions given for spaying swine; none however, I 
think, superior to’ mine, which is as follows: I have a 
crooked stick, in the form of the arm when half bent, 
about 18 inches long; to each end I attach a string, dou- 
bled, about 8 or 10 inches long, which I put in a noose 
over the hind legs, just above the hocks; hang them up 
head downward; tie the mouth to prevent squealing; let 
a boy stand at their back and hold the fore legs. I then 
with a sharp knife split the belly just between the hind 
four teats, sufficient to insert two or three fingers of the 
left band, draw out the pride, and cut it off with the 
knife in the right hand; then witha large crooked needle 
and waxed thread, sow up the wound in the following 
manner: stick the needle through from outside to inside, 
then bring out the needle on the other side of the wound, 
from inside to outside; cut off the thread sufficiently long 
to tie; repeat the same so as to make three stitches; then 
tie them, being careful not to draw the sticthes too tight, 
and the work is done. I believe I can spay as many in 
a given length of time and with as little loss, as any man 
can any other way. Joun M. JoHNSON. 
Hannibal, Mo., May 25, 1843. 





MANGE or MAD ITCH 1n Swink.—A correspondent 
ofthe Maine Farmer recommends the followirg: * Take 
raw tobacco steeped cold and strong in chamber lie, 
pour off the clear liquor, then mix it, equal parts, with 
lamp oil, and then rub on the composition. It is a safe 
and sovereign remedy for mange, in all stages and all 
animals, brute or human. This ointment, if kept in a 
tight bottle, will keep good any length of time. It should 
be well shaken together when ‘used, for the parts soon 





opium—exhibited either alone or in combination with 


separate when standing.” 
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Domestic Economp. 


BUTTER MAKING. 


Messrs. Gaytorp & Tucker—lI dbserved in your 
last paper, that some lady is desirous of obtaining par- 
ticular information in regard to the process of making, 
and management of butter. For fear that those actively 
engaged in the employment, may not take time to satisfy 
her inquiries, 1 have concluded to give her and her 
“ neighbors” my own idcas on the subject, derived from 
past experience. 

Some thirteen or fourteen years ago, with but little 
more knowledge of the matter than your correspondent 
professes to have, I undertook the charge of a small 
dairy. I found there was an English dairy woman in 
the neighborhood, whose butter was the criterion by 
which all other butter was juiged, when submitted to 
the epicures in that article. With the aid of her friendly 
instructions, and such books on the subject as I could 
resort to, a satisfactory result was soon obtained. 

Te first requisite to the production of good butter is 
good cows. By good cows, | mean those that will give 
plenty of such milk as will yield a large quantity of 
good butter. It is a well known fact that cows running 
in the same pasture, or fel precisely alike, will afford 
butter varying much ip quality. A poor cow is more 
injury to the dairy than she is worth, and should there- 
fore be rejected. I have always cbserved that cows 
which gave the richest milk, fenerally have soft, velvet- 
like yellow skins. I will not say of what tint the hair 
should be, as I should not like to commit myself on the 
long vexed and important question of color. . 

Cows, to yield good butter, as every farmer and dairy 
woman knows, should have good keeping. Plenty of 
good succulent food, both in summer and winter. 

The Dairy House should be coo! and airy, command- 
ing plenty of pure cold water, either by a running stream, 
or by pipes laid froma well; ice, too, is an excellent 
auxiliary. Wood or stone troughs, which can be kept 
full of water, are very good to set the pans of milk in. 

Great care should be taken that every thing connected 
with the dairy, should be managed with the most scrupu- 
lous neatness. 

If milking is done but twice a day, the time should be 
divided as nearly equal as convenient. The milk should 
be carried to the place where the dairy Work is done, 
immediately strained, and left a short time for the warm 
steam to pass off, before it is carried into the dairy. 

Of all the pans I have used, I much prefer the tin. 
They are lighter, less expensive in the end, and easier 
kept clean. Zinc is not fitto keep milk in at all, as a 
slight degree of acidity decomposes a certain portion of 
the zinc. From 24 to 48 hours is sufficient time for the 
milk to stand before skimming. I should much prefer 
that milk should never sour before the cream is taken off. 
Some persons think it highly important that cream should 
acquire a certain degree of acidity before churning, but 
I can confidently affirm that the best butter I ever made, 
was from cream that was perfectly sweet when the churn- 
ing was commeneed. The remarks of a writer in a late 
number of the ‘‘Maine Farmer,” so exactly coincide 
with my own views, that [ will give them in his own 
language: 

*¢ Butter is an article which is very ready to receive a 
flavor from any gas, or from contact with other substan- 
ces, unless it is entirely freed from every particle of its 
mucilage.’’ He says further, that ‘‘ the mottled or streak- 
ed appearance in butter, is owing to the coagulated 
lymph, coagulated from souring; it is indissoluble in wa- 
ter, and can never be worked out of the butter. Salt 
should not be added at the commencement of the first 
working, as it is kown to every housewife that salt will 
curdle sour buttermilk, and should also be known that 
eurd once formed in with butter, can never be worked 
out. They can work out the whey and leave the butter 
npparently dry, but the cause of the mischief is still left. 
Incipient decay has already commence in the coagulum 
or curd, and will proceed, unless something can be ap- 
plied that will put an entire stop to it.” 

The frequency of churning may be regulated according 
to the quantity of cream and state of the weather.* The 
best churn for a moderate sized dairy, that I have any 
knowledge of, is “Gault’s Patent.” It operates easily 
and effectually. It may be had of Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mason, Boston, and probably at other implement stores. 
In the largest size, from one to twenty-five pounds of 
butter can be maie at a time. 

Experience has led me to deprecate the practice of 
washing butter, when it can possibly be managed with- 
out. Butter that comes so soft as to require cold water 
to harden it, cannot by washing, be made to keep sweet 
any length of time. When the butter is taken from the 
churn, and the buttermilk worked out, put in 1} oz. best 
salt to one pound of fresh butter; or if the buttermilk is 
not well worked out, more salt will be needed. Set it 
away in mass for 24 hours ina cool place, when every 
particle of moisture should be extracted, and the butter 
made into rolls or prints for use. For this purpose, a 
flat smooth board or marble slab is necessary; a flat sur- 
face is preferable to a dish, as you can so much more ea- 
sily get rid of the moisture from the butter. Some use 
a woolen slice or spatula, to handle the butter with; 
this requires more strength, especially if the butter is 
hard, than is required by the use of the hand alone. To 


*In cold weather the cream shonld be bronght to the fire 
sometime hefore churning. I think about 65° Farenheit, is about 
the right temperature. 








prepare the hands for working butter, rub them well with 
wet corn mea!, then wash in water as hot as can be borne, 
plunge them in cold water for a moment, and you are 
ready to handle butter in the warmest weather without 
melting it, if it is done early in the morning, before the 
hands get heated by exercise. . 

Butter for keeping, should be made when the weather 
is cool. ‘To every pound of fresh butter, add 1} oz. best 
salt, and } oz. saltpetre, taking particular care to extract 
every particle of moisture, as on this mainly depends the 
future excellence of the article. Pack close in stone jars. 
Doubtless every one has observed when butter is not well 
worked, the watery particles diffuse through it, destroy- 
ing that wary appearance so much prized by lovers of 
good butter. 

Salt should never be used for butter without sifting; it 
is extremely disagreeable to encounter lumps of salt, ei- 
ther in spreading or eating what should be such a luxury. 

Winter butter can be made as good in color and con- 
sistence, as at any other season of the year. ‘This asser- 
tion will perhaps appear strange to some of my neighbors, 
us the bad quality of the butter in our market, has been 
a subject of continual complaint and inquiry during the 
past winter. ‘To find one of the causes, no one need go 
far. Let him only ride 20 miles in any direction, during 
the severe winter just past, and he would have seen bun- 
dreds of these poor abused creatures, the cows, standing 
around, (not even permitted to enter,) the log barns 
which appear to have been made expressly for free ven- 
tilation, chewing the cud, not of “*sweet and bitter fan- 
cy,” but some old dry cornstalk, or perchance, if so for- 
tunate as to have a saw mill in their vicinity, a nice strip 
of bark gnawed from a log that had lain in water till 
sour and half rotten; looking for all the world as if they 
could give their owner more tears than milk. ‘This is 
no “ fancy sketch”—and now, need one ask why the but- 
ter is poor? 

With good cows, well fed, and a place to. raise the 
cream without freezing, there is no difficulty in the mat- 
ter. If the natural richness of the milk does not impart 
sufficient color, take deep colored carrots, (the Altring- 
ham is best,) grate fine, pour boiling water on the pulp, 
and strain into the cream till sufficiently colored; so far 
from imparting a carroty taste, it gives additional sweet- 
ness and richness to the butter. Yolks of eggs beaten 
up, two to a gallon of cream, do very well. ‘These are 
the only coloring materials I ever used. 

I have extended this communication to a greater length 
than I intended, and if I have been led into prolixity, 
(which, by the way, I detest,) a desire to assist beginners, 
for whom I have written, must be my apology. Should 
any experienced dairy woman be in possession of impor- 
tant facts on this, or any other subject, which are not fa- 
miliar to all, I hope she will not withhold them from 
your readers, M. W. H. 

Zanesville, O., May 30, 1843. 





Messrs. Gaytorp & TuckER—Reading the Cultiva- 
tor last evening, I saw a request that some one would 
furnish an article on making butter. The following is 
at your disposal. There is a great deficiency in the art 
of taking care of milk and making good butter. Many 
think they must have Durham cows or Goshen milk sel- 
lars, or they cannot make butter to command a high 
price; but I know from experience, that this is not the 
case. My butier always commands a high “price and 
ready sale. I think the sisters will not be offended if I 
write a little, secing men have wrote so much on the sub- 
ject. One man wrote a piece sometime ago, without 
fear of contradiction, that washing butter was the best 
mode of cleansing it. Good butter can be made without 
cold water. [don’t use any about my butter. I skim 
my milk as soon as it begins to sour, and churn very of- 
ten. When churned, [ scrape it down with my hand, 
take it out with a ladle, salt it well, and put it in the cel- 
lar till morning. I always churn at night, then work 
out all the buttermilk I can, and put it away till I get 
two or three churnings, then work it over again and 
pack it down—turn on strong brine two or three. inch- 
es deep. This I turn off and on, as often as I want 
to lay down, till my tub is filled. Keep on the brine, 
and make butter this way, and you will not have to use 
cold water to wash out the sour milk; but let me tel! 
you, if you want to make good butter anda good deal of 
it, you must see to it yourself—hired help willnot. You 
must have plenty of pans—strain them half full—you 
will get a great deal more cream than in any other way. 
This | know from experience. I scald my pans and 
pails in boiling water. Our cows are milked early at 
night and early in the morning, so to divide time equally. 
My cream is kept in the cellar, churned at night in a 
cool place. I weigh my butter when I work it over. I 
made last season from three cows, seven hundred and 
fifty-three pounds of butter; sold five hundred and sixty 
for }24and 10 cents per pound, in Hamilton village. 
We raised three calves, and made some cheese. Cows, 
common breed; one eight, and two four years old. If 
any one can beat me in quality or quantity, I would like 
to see it—by washing or any other process. Ladies take 
courage. ‘his season see what you can do. Don't let 
Durhams and Herefords beat us. For my part I don't 
believe they are what they are cracked up to be. If 
farmers would take more pains to have good feed for 
their cows, they would be well paid for their trouble. 
Our cows were pastured on four acres of seed clover till 
after feed. I think the old fashioned churn the best; 
tin pans likewise. Keep your cellar free from air if you 
want it cool. L. B., A FARMER'S WIFE. 

Earlville, N. Y., May 12, 1843. 








The Garden and the Mrchard. 





BASSANO BEET. 


In compliance with the request of the Editors of the 
Cultivator, I can inform them that I have cultivated this 
beet for the two past years, and consider it decidedly the 
best beet for table use which I know. The roots are as 
flat as the flat Norfolk turnep, and grow as large; often 
eight inches in diameter on fertile soil. They grow 
mostly above ground, and are consequently easily ga- 
thered. They suffer Jess by being crowded than any oth- 
er root I am acquainted with, often attaining considera- 
ble size when growing in actual contact. As an early 
beet, it is very excellent; and it may prove one of the 
best field crops we can cultivate. Specimens were exhi- 
bited at the State Fair at Albany. J.J. T. 

Macedon, N. Y., 1843. 








"NEW MODE OF GRAFTING. 





Epitors oF Cuttivator—Mr. C. L. Whiting of 
Granville, showed me a mode of grafting which I do not 
recollect having before heard of. It was done by taking 
young trees or sprouts from the root or stump of a tree, 
of the size of the finger, splitting them through the cen- 
ter at intervals of a foot or so, inserting scions in these 
splits at right angles with the tree, and then bending 
down the tree and covering it slightly with earth—leay- 
ing above the surface two or three buds of the sciom, 
and leaving out, also, a few inches of the top of the tree. 
Thus fixed, it is said each scion will become a tree, and 
when sufficiently grown, may be taken out and trans 
planted. Mr. Whiting showed me several apple trees 
which had been grafted in this way, one of which had 
some half dozen pear scions in it, thatall appeared grow- 
ing well. 


PROTECTING TREES rrom CATTLE axp HORSES. 





Messrs. GAYLORD & TucKER—It not unfrequently 
happens when trees are taken from the nursery or from 
the forest to be transplanted, that we are obliged to set 
them where cattle and horses can reach them. To pre- 
vent them from injuring them, if they are small, I drive 
a stake firmly by their side, and nail a piece of basswood 
bark fast to the stake, with the inside of the bark to- 
wards the tree. I then twist a band of hay or grass and 
braid it around the tree, commencing at the top of the 
bark, in order to prevent the tree from wearing against 
the bark as it curls around it. If the barks are green 
they willneed no binding, for the influence of the sun 
will soon fasten them. 8. E. T. 

Lansing, Tompkins co., N. Y., 1843. 





SALT FOR THE CURCULIO, 

WE copy the following from Hovey’s * Magazine of 
Horticulture,” for June. The suggestions are well wor- 
thy of consideration: 

** Now that the season is approaching when the Cur. 
culio begins to emerge from the ground, we are induced 
to request fruit cultivators to try the effect of salt in de- 
stroying them. We have been assured by several expe- 
rienced fruit cultivators, that they have found salt a per- 
fect preventive against the ravages of this destructive 
insect, and that they have had annually good crops of 
plums, while their neighbors have lost a large portion 
of their fruit. Our friend, Capt. Lovett of Beverly, in- 
forms us that he has applied half a peck or more of salt to 
each tree, spreading it on the ground as far as the branch- 
es extend. This is done about the first of June, and as 
it is washed into the ground by the rains, it appears to 
prevent the Curculio from making his way alive through 
it. The salt does not appear to injure the tree in the 
least. We would advise all our friends who have plum 
trees subject to the attacks of the Curculio, to try this 
remedy, and send us an account of their experiments for 
publication, in order that all the information possible 
may be elicited which may lead to a certain remedy for 
this insidious enemy of the plum cultivator.” 


VERMIN ON ViINES.—We hope our gardener’ will 
make various trials this summer, to destroy the bugs and 
worms that are so officious among garden plants. Char- 
coal dust can be readily procured in most places, and this 
article is beneficial to the plants in several ways—it im- 
proves the soil by attracting nitrous substances, and it 
raises the temperature about the plants around which it 
is placed, since the rays from the sun are not reflected 
back as they are from light colored substances. But 
charcoal dust is always offensive to insects and grubs, 
and though it may not kill them, it will drive them away. 
A little may be sifted over the plants every day or two, 
and we incline to think that charcoal will prove to be as 
good an article as any that has been recommended for 
garden plants.—Mass. Plowman. 


Quince TreEs.—These should be pruned but little 
where the limbs ride; should be watered with strong 
soap suds; have ashes placed about them three times in 
the course of the season. Those branches which grow 
very near the ground, may be laid down and covered 
with earth five or six inches deep, leaving six inches or 
a foot, or more, according to the length of the limb, 
Thus you caggbtain new trees, to be taken up and tran 
planted next spring.—Farmer'’s Advocate. 
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AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, 


We are gratified to have it in our power to make the 
announcement contained in the following extract of a 


letter, just received from the Rev. B. G. Nosve, of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


young men may have an opportunity of qualifying them- 
selves “ for the noble pursuits of agriculture, and at the 


game time for bearing their part in the elevated stations 
The location, the situation of the writer’s 


of society.” 
farm, his qualifications and long experience as an in- 
structor, as well as his taste for agricultural pursuits, are 
circumstances in the highest degree favorable to the suc- 
cess and usefulness of the proposed institution; and we 


cannot but rejoice that an establishment of this kind is 


about to be commenced under auspices so promising: 
** Bridgeport, Juwe 22, 1843. 

* Messrs. GAYLornD & ‘TucKer—Your article in the 
June no., first page, headed ‘ young men,’ has led me to 
communicate to you a determination formed several 
months since, ani intended to be made public as soon as 
my arrangements had been all completed. I am not 
aware that any institution has yet been commenced 
which is adapted to the training of youth in those de- 
partments of learning which would qualify them for the 
noble pursuits of agriculture, and at the same time for 
bearing their part in the elevated stations of society. 

* It is my intention to establish in this place, an agri- 


cultural institute, which shall combine all the advantages 


that may be desirable in such an establishment, both in 
theory and practice. Such a liberal course of instruction 
will be adopted, as shall be best calculated to elevate the 
Character and extend the influence of those who may de- 
vote themselves to the pursuils of agriculture. It will 
include the natural sciences, political economy, moral 
philosophy, the great principles of civil and constitu- 
tional law, and the art of public speaking, as well as all 
the ordinary branches of a finished English education. 


«« My location is well suited for such an institution. 
It is on the east bank of our harbor, within a few minutes 
walk of our churches, and yet so retired, rural and beau- 
tifal, as to be in every way suited for the residence of 
pupils. Two steamboats run each way daily, between 
this and New-York, and the Housatonic railroad con- 
nects us with the interior, Albany and Boston. Sixty 
acres of land lying in one tract, (enough for all the| 
purposes of such an establishment,) surround my re- 
sidence—presenting from every part of it, agreeable 
views, and nearly all of it under cultivation. I am, if 
not an enthusiast, very fond of the business, both of in- 
etruction and agriculture. For some twenty years, I uni- 
ted the teaching of the classics with the duties of a pa- 
trish. Several years since, I retired to my present resi- 
dence, and have been engaged chiefly in farming and gar- 
dening, and in planting a nursery. I shall have in my 


employ, a skillful farmer, gardener and nurseryman, and | 


the department of each will be conducted by system, and 
with studious regard both to economy and to scientific 
printiples. While the pupil is connected with the es- 
tablishment, it is intended that he shall witness all the 
Operations of the agriculturist, and form such tastes and 
habits, that in after life he may combine the cultivation | 
of the soil with intellectual improvement.” 





LETTER FROM ALABAMA. 





Extract of a letter to the Editors of the Cultivator, | 


dated Eufalla, Barber co., Ala., June 13, 1843: 

*¢ We are moving at present, in this new and interest- 
ing section of country, in the cause ofagriculture. From 
our success since the present year set in, I hope the day 
will not be distant when our agricultural societies will 
embrace every farmer in the country; and when our 
young men, when they leave college, instead of seeking 
a livelihood in one of the learned professions, will take 
hold of the handles of the plow, and become scientific 
farmers; when they will enjoy that peace and quietness 
that will be found in no other avocation. 

**T am at present at page 80, in my yearly farming 
memoranilum, as I call it, for the present year. A book 
of this kind, | have been in the habit of keeping for the 
last fifteen years; it is an exact record of every thing 
that is done on my farm, and without it for reference, I 
do not see how I could get on; for here I look over my 
last year’s operations, and from year to year, [ note down 
such suggestions as present themselves to my mind. I 
commence on the first day of January of each year, charge 
myself with every dollar’s worth of property employed 
on my farm; 


farm, keeping an account of the seasons, the time of 


planting each kind of crop, keeping an exact entry of all | 


the expenses of the farm. 

**When the crop is sold_I give myself credit for all mo- 
ney received, for all stock raised and for all improve- 
ments made; I am then prepared to know precisely what 
interest I have mate on the amount employed in agri- 
culture. I have recommended this course to many farm- 
ers, but they say it is too much trouble; for my part, I 
find it no trouble; it has become a habit with me. 

‘Our crops in this section of the southwest, are small 
and backward; our spring has been unfavorable; there 
is nearly one month’s difference between now and last 
year in our corn crgp. But our great crop inthis region 
is cotton; we make twice as much of that valuable sta- 
ple as we should, for we make it to the exclusion of ma- 
ny valuable products that we buy, particularly pork and 


It will be seen that he contemplates 
the establishment of an Agricultural Institute, where our 


then through the year I enter each Satur- ; 
day night, the amount and kind of labor done on the | 


flour, We pay out money enough each year, in this 


| county, for pork and flour, to pay all the debts of the 


county; but I hope we will soon become farmers, and 
not longer content ourselves with being mere planters. | | 
Hoping your valuable paper will meet with that encour- 
ment it so highly deserves, I subscribe myself respect- 
fully yours, ALEXANDER M’Dona.tp.” 








FACTS AND OPINIONS. 
Abstracted from Books and Journals for the Cultivator. 





TANNER’S BARK. We quote the following from the 
editor of the American Farmer:—‘‘ Tan may be used 
fresh from the pit, if used sparingly, without doing in- 
jury; if used in excess, it will, like salt, destroy vegeta- 
tion. In moderation, bothare excellent manures. Asan 
amender of a stiff clay soil, we know of nothing better 
than tanner’s bark: when spreac over cow yards or pig 
pens it is invaluable as an absorbent, and when, after a 
single season, it becomes mixed with the other substan- 
ces, it forms an excellent manure; when mixed in the 
following proportions, 200 bushels tanner’s bark, 20 of 
lime and 50 of ashes, and suffered to remain a month or 
so in the heap, the mixture, after being turned over and 
thoroughly incorporated, forms as good a manuring as 
any farmer need desire to put on an acre of ground.” 


AsuHEs on Corron.—A correspondent of the Southern 
Agriculturist, details two experiments in the use of wood 
ashes on the cotton plant. In the first, which was an 
old field of light soil, manured with stable compost, 12 
rows were selected, to which one peck of ashes to the 
row were applied, or at the rate of 18? bushels per acre. 
These 12 rows, with 12 rows without ashes, were har- 
vested separately. The ashed rows produced 100 Ibs. of 
seed cotton—those without ashes 82 Ibs. In the second 
experiment, the ashes were applied to new land, when 
no difference was discovered between the rows with and 
those without ashes. Hence the writer infers that in 
the old field the alkaline properties in the soil were ex- 
hauste dl, while in the new field a sufficient quantity for 
all useful purposes siill remained in the soil. 


CornstTALk SuGAR.—Mr. 8. Baldwin of Franklin co., 
Ohio, details his experience in making sugar from corn- 
| stalks the last season. ‘The expressed juice indicated 
| nine per cent of saccharine matter by the saccharometer, 
}and one gallon produced more than one pound of sugar, 

which is more than is usually made from the cane. From 

want of experience he failed, as most others have done, 

in making the syrup granulate; but the molasses which 
| did not granulate, was a most excellent article for family 
|use, of a most delicious flavor, and was found to be very 
| wholesome. 


| Capsace Lice.—The Southern Planter says that Mr. 

J. C. Burton of Henrico, has for several years been in 
| the habit of freeing his cabbage not only from lice but 
from the ravages of the yellow worm, by simply mash- 
ing a clod of dirt between his fingers, and sprinkling the 
| dust over the cabbages, in the morning before the dew 


has been evaporated. 
| SHEEP IN ORCHARDS.—A writer in the N. E. Farm- 
| er, states that ‘*a butcher at Brighton, put his sheep in- 
to an orchard, and while the next orchard, separated 
from his only by a stone wall, was infested with canker 
| worms, his had none.” From this, the writer concludes 
| that ** there is an odor to sheep so offensive that the can- 
| ker worms are driven away by it, or that it isa deadly 
poison to them.” 





| HeEn’s EcGs.—A correspondent of the Farmer‘s.Cabi- 
net, states that in often repeated trials he found that the 
eggs which approached nearest to roundness always pro- 
duced females, while those which were pointed at one 
end always produced males. ‘This is a fact of some im- 
portance to those who rear chickens for market, who 
prefer males on account of their larger size. 

SUCKERING Corn.—D. H. Hatton, in the Southern Plant- 
er, says that after a trial of five years, he has satisfied 
himself that irreparable injury isdone to the corn by pull- 
ing off the suckers, as the produce of fodder and grain 
are both greatly diminished. 

To CLEAN Ktv GLovEs.—We quote the following re- 
cipe for this purpose, from the papers :—* ‘Take a piece 
of flannel, moisten it with a little milk, rub it ona cake 
of nice hard soap, and then apply it to the soiled part of 
the glove. As soon as you have removed the dirt, rub 
the spot with a dry piece of flanne]. Care must be taken 
not to make the glove too wet.” 





TRIMBLE'’S IMPROVED HORSE POWER AND 
THRESHING MACHINE, 

| Ts subscriber offers for sale Trimble’s Horse Power and 
} Threshing Machines, which are equal to any in use. They 
; can be used either with one or two horses, and can thresh 15 
bushels of wheat per hour, with ease. 


Price of Horse Power, --+--+++++ ++ eereeeeeeeee se 
‘Threshing Machine, ----++++++++++++-- 
M FE E EBORN, 
July | 12. Agricultural Repository, 183 Front st., N. Y. 





BADGER’'S HORSE POWER, &c. 

B= 2R’S Horse Power, of which a cut and description is 
given in another part of this paper, is manufactured at Au- 

burn, N. Y., by the subscribers. The price for 
Horse Powe: and Thresher, -----++++++++++ 
Horse Power alone. - . 
Also manufactured and for sale by ‘the subscribers, Hussey’ s 
REAPING MACHINE and CORN CRUSHER, which took the 
first premiums at the State Fair held at Albany, in 1842. All 

orders punctually attended to. 


HUSSEY & BURGESS. 
Auburn, N. Y. May 16, 1843. 2t. . 
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SHORT HORN DURHAMS. 

[THREE or four Durham Heifers, one and two years old, and 

three young Bulls, from 10 to 13 months old, are offered for 
sale by the subscriber. Some of these young animals are out 
of his imported Bull Duke of Wellingion, bred by Thomas Bates 
Esq., Kirkleavington, England. The stock of Wellington will 
carry its own recommendation. The two year old Heifers are, 
and will be in calf, by Wellington or his son Meteor, out of his 
im artes Heifer Dutchess, which latter animal was also bred 
by Mr. Bates, and out of his Prize B ull Duke of Northumber- 
ned, Inquire of A. Clockie, on the farm, or of the subscriber, 
at his residence in Troy. jEO. VAIL. 

Troy, July 1, 1843—2t. 








WARREN’S NEWLY INVENTED HORSE POWER 


AND THRESHING MACHINE. 
¢ te HE dea of these highly valuable machines, are as follows, 





Fora ‘Two Horse Power and Threshing Machine, together, on 
a One “ce 

Two Horse ~— er Machine, alone, - 

One “ “ esse rs) 

Payment to be made in this city, on delivery ‘of "Machines, 

Bands not furnished except by particular order—price $4 each. 

Orders, post paid, executed promptly. 


L. Bostwick, L. BOSTWICK & CO. 


J. Plant, 
W. T. Cole. 58 Water st. 


New-York June 17, 1e43—jytf. 


SALE OF DURHAM SHORT HORN CATTLE AND 
SOUTH DOWN SHEBP. 
HE subscriber, desirous of reducing his stock, will offer for 

- sale, at auction, on Wednesday, the 15th of September next, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M. at Three Hills Farm, 4} miles wes: of the 
city of Albany, on the Cherry Valley road, 25 head of cattle, con- 
sisting of bulls, cows, heifers and calves, and between 70 and 
80 head of South Down sheep, consisting of bucks, breeding 
ewes, yearlings and lambs, bred from the stock imported by 
Mr. Hawes in 1832, and from bucks imported since. 

Messrs. Corning & Sothain, will also offer at the same time 
and place, some of their celebrated HERE = BULLS, of dif- 
ferent ages. _N. BEMENT. 

Three. Hills Farm, 


“¢ 
“ce 


o- sweeeene 


%0 









Albany, June }, seahas. 
PLOWS, PLOWS. 

4 > subscriber has just received an exiensive assortment of 
‘ Center Draft Self-Sharpening Plows, made from the best 
materials, and are warrantedto work well. Also Subsoil Plows 
of three sizes, suitable for cne, two or three horses, for sale at 
the following’ prices, viz :—No. 1, #8; No. 2, #10; No 8, @12, 
with an extra point to each. Also Straw Cutters, Corn Shel- 
lers, Corn Planters, Fanning Mills, Hoes, Spsdes, Shovels, &c 
Garden, Grass, and Flower Seeds, fur sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, on liberal terms, by D. O. PROUTY, 

_ May ‘46, 1843. Qt. No. 176 Market st., Philadelphia 


CUMMING rON SCYTHE STONES. 
he attention of farmers and all whe use whetstone. 
throughout the United States, is re spectfull y invited to an 


article now manufactured from the celebrated ‘ Robbin’s 
Ledge,’’ by J. S. Stafford & Co., Cummington, Mass. The de- 
cided superiority of these stones is acknowledged by all who 
howe given them a trial, and the eager demand for them from 
those sections of the country into which they have been. intro- 
duced, is the best recommendation that.can be given them. 
The publie are requested to satisfy themselves in regard to the 


merits of the above article, by giving it a trial. For sale at 
the manufactory; also by Wood § Folger, 219 Peurl-street; 
William H. Wight & Co., 100 John-street, and Clark § Wilson, 
7 Platt-street, New-York—Humphrey § Lansing, end Van Al- 
styne & Son, Aibany—Kelloges & Co., Warren. Lesly & Hart, 
Troy, N. Y., and will be furnished at the principal villages 
be Ee the country. 

Orders addressed to FRANCIS BATES, Agent, Cummington, 
Mass., will be punctui ally attended to. April 11, 1843.—3t 


TO F ARMERS. 

HE subscriber is prepared to supply Compound Guano, pre- 
pared from an analysis of that valuable manure. Also, 
dry Sulphate of Soda, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. He has 5,000 
tv 10,000 bushels of Hard Wood Charcoal, which he will sell at 
4 cents per bushel. Estimates will be given for any déscrip- 
tion of Chemical Manures that may be required. Engaged in 
chemical manufacturing for thirty years, he feels confident of 
giving satisfaction to t! ose who may favor him with their or- 

ders. All letters asking information must be post paid. 

JOHN BARLING, foot Jane-street, Greenwich. 

New- York. rk, April 28, 1543.—6t 
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